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Patriotism Permeates Big Convention 


Second Joint Meet- 
ing of Pennsylvania 
and Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware 
Association and Em- 
pire State Associa- 
tion is Enthusiastic 
and Successful 





New officers, New York State Retail Hardware Asso- 

ciation, reading left to right: John J. Snyder, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., first vice-president; C. B. Briggs, Penn Yan, 

N. Y., president; John G. Torrance, Batavia, N. Y., 
second vice-president 


Meetings at Hotel 
Astor and Mammoth 
Exhibition at Madi- 
son Square Garden 
Draw Tremendous 
Crowds of Delegates 
and Visitors — List 
of Exhibitors 


HE second joint convention of the Pennsyl- 
T vania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Asso- 

ciation and the New York State Retail Hard- 
ware Association was held in New York City Feb. 
12-15, with the convention headquarters at the Hotel 
Astor and a mammoth hardware exhibition at Mad- 
ison Square Garden. Profiting by the experience 
of last year, both the convention sessions and the 
exhibition were improved upon, and last year this 
joint convention set a record for retail hardware 
meetings. 

The convention was officially opened on Lincoln’s 
3irthday in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor 
by John J. Snyder, president of the Metropolitan 
Hardware Association. After the invocation the 
presiding officers and representatives of the National 
Association were ,introduced. 

President Van Voris of the New York Associa- 
tion presided. Sam T. White, president of the 
American Washing Machine Manufacturers, and 
chairman of its War Service Committee, was the 
first speaker. He spoke in part as follows on the 
subject, “The Retailer’s Duty to the Government” : 


Washing Machine President Speaks 


Blige you may fully appreciate what I am going to 
say regarding the dealer’s duty to his Government, 
it will be necessary for me to go into a little history 
of the war and what the Government has already done 
and is attempting to do in the prosecution of this war. 
When we declared war we were unprepared. We had 
no army, no navy, no ammunition, no ships, and no 
organization to handle the enormous task that we had 
undertaken; but under the able leadership of President 
Wilson we have accomplished more than this or any 
other country has ever accomplished in the same space 
of time in the history of the world. We have in the 
remarkably short space of ten months enlisted an army, 
recruited a navy, manufactured munitions, built ships 
and, what is more essential than all else, perfected a 
civilian organization to take care of the duties that 
must be performed to carry this war to a successful 
end. 


, to deal with individuals. 


These men have found it necessary to place restric- 
tions on certain commodities, such as food, fuel, mate- 
rials, man-power and transportation facilities, and in 
order to conserve on fuel, produce more foods, speed up 
transportation, and at the same time use less man- 
power it has been found necessary to ask the various 
industries to do their bit. 

Every industry in the country has been asked to get 
together and organize, something that the vote baiting 
politician a few years ago was decrying as a crime. 
This war has developed the fact that organization is 
the principal basis for the success of any great and 
important undertaking. It has developed the fact that 
in union there is strength, that by organization great 
efficiency can be developed. 

The government has found out that it is impossible 
They have not got the time 
nor would it be good business policy to attempt it. Let 
me ask you, if it is good business policy in times of 
war to organize, is it not good policy to keep organ- 
ized in times of peace? This applies not only to manu- 
facturers but to the retailers as well and should be an 
everlasting reminder to you that you should keep up 
your association work. 

This country has been enjoying a long period of pros- 
perity and manufacturers have been vying with each 
other to see which could make the most varied line of 
goods and satisfy the various whims and fancies of 
the great American public, without regard to efficiency 
or cost of production, and the Government now says, 
“Stop, look and listen, cut out the less essential models.” 
This means that the Government*is going 1o educate 
the American business man how to make money in a 
legitimate manner. 

The washing machine manufacturers found that they 
were making unnecessary models and sizes and at a 
meeting of the members of the industry, called at the 
special request of the Government, they agreed, in 
order to conserve material and conform to the Govern- 
ment’s wishes, to cut out 171 of the ess essential models 
of their‘various lines. I merely .speak of this industry 
because I know it. Every other industry is adopting 
the same idea. 

This reduces the amount of stock that the manufac- 
turer has to carry. It reduces the space necessary to 
manufacture, thereby reducing the amount of fuel 
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needed to heat this wasted space. You are not doing 
your duty if you are buying up a lot of goods more 
than you really need and holding them for higher prices, 

’ because that is what the Government calls profiteering. 
Don’t misunderstand me regarding this word “profiteer- 
ing.” The word refers only to those that are storing 
materials that could be used to better advantage at this 
time in the prosecution of the war, and holding them 
for higher prices. 

The Government to-day expects every business man 
to take a profit and they not only expect the business 
man to make this profit, but they expect the laborer, 
the farmer, and everyone else to make a living profit, 
because it is only by making money that the Govern- 
ment can expect the people to support the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A., to buy Liberty Bonds and contribute 
in other ways to the successful financing of the war. 

The Government expects you to-day to make some 
sacrifices, but they do not consider it sacrificing or do- 
ing your duty for you to do business at a loss, and the 
man or firm who is selling goods at a loss is just as 
much an enemy of the country as the one who is profi- 
teering on account of the war. 

Gentlemen, it is your duty to your Government to 
patronize only such manufacturers as are assisting the 
Government in the conservation of materials, fuel, etc., 
by standardizing their goods and cutting out the less 
essential models. It is your duty to help educate the 
consumer to buy standard goods and by doing your duty 
you are not only assisting the Government but you are 
helping yourselves. 

Retailers are going to be up against one of the great- 
est problems that they have ever had to contend with 
this spring, and that is the matter of getting goods. 
Not that the manufacturer is not going to be able to 
make them, but because the railroads are not going to be 
able to handle them. There is hardly a manufacturer to- 
day but that is running his factory to full capacity and 
when the spring opens up, the farmer will want the 
goods that these factories are now making in order to 
plant a greater acreage than he has ever planted before. 
It is your duty to your Government to see that he gets 
the goods, and the only way you can do your duty is 
for you to place your orders for shipment at least a 
month earlier than you have been doing and see that 
you have the goods on hand when he wants them. 

There is this one thought that I want to impress 
upon you, and in fact try to drive it home with all the 
emphasis possible. “If you expect to do business at 
the old stand this year, you will have to anticipate your 
wants and have the goods on hand when the consumer 
wants them.” You won’t be able to telegraph an order 
in and ask to have it followed with tracer, because 
tracers are forbidden unless the shipment has been out 
so long that it is considered lost. 

And in conclusion, let me say that your duty to your 
government is to do everything in your power to assist 
the Government in carrying this war to a successful 
end, and it is needless for me to say to victory, so that 
we can show to the world at large that no matter where 
Old Glory waves, on land or sea, that it must be and 
shall be properly respected. 
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Rev. M. Joseph Twomey of Newark, N. J., then 
made the presentation address of service flags for 
the associations. 


Plea for Shipyard Workers 


OY F. SOULE, editor of HARDWARE AGE, was 

the next speaker, and while on the program to 
speak on Lincoln, he made but brief introductory 
remarks concerning the great emancipator, and then 
read the following telegram from Edward N. Hur- 
ley, chairman of the United States Shipping Board: 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, 

Editor HARDWARE AGE, 

239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I have just read your editorial entitled, “The Man of 
the Hour,” and appreciate your co-operation. If it does 
not conflict with previous plans I would appreciate your 
incorporating this editorial into your address before the 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware and the 
New York State Retail Hardware Association on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, with a request from the United States 
Shipping Board that the hardware merchants f these 
important States endeavor to get their local newspapers 
to reproduce this editorial at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
Edward N. Hurley, Chairman, U. S. Shipping Board. 


Mr. Soule then made a stirring address on the 
need of shipyard volunteers. The effect of this ad- 
dress was strengthened greatly by the manner in 
which it was presented. The lights in the great 
room were dimmed and at the conclusion of the 
reading of Mr. Hurley’s telegram an actor dressed 
in a red shirt and leather apron with the box hat of 
“labor” stepped on a pedestal beside a 16-foot model 
of an ocean liner. Another character representing 
Uncle Sam played a spotlight on Labor, and part 
of Mr. Soule’s address was directed to the audience 
and part to the representative of the American 
workman. 

The effect of this address was powerful, and 
thousands of merchants at the convention took 
copies of it and mailed them to their home papers 
at once, with the request that it be published to 
further the shipbuilding program. By special re- 
quest Mr. Soule delivered the same address at Madi- 
son Square Garden that evening. 

On Wednesday morning President Kirk of the 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware As- 
sociation presided at the executive session, and, after 
delivering the president’s address, introduced John 
R. Gamble of Montgomery, Ala., president of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, who gave a 
straight-from-the-shoulder address on “Finding and 
Solving Hardware Problems.” 

William Walker Orr, assistant se¢retary of the 
National Association of Credit Men, delivered a 


Present and past officers snapped in front of Hotel Astor 
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sterling address on “Trade Acceptances” at this 
meeting. 
Heckler on Trade Territory 


Oe Thursday, Irving Van Voris, president of the 
New York State Association, presided and de- 
livered his presidential address, after which Phil B. 
Heckler of Pittsburgh conducted a lively question- 
box discussion. Mr. Heckler said in part: 

In my estimation the retail hardware man’s terr-tory 
is any place where he can deliver the “goods.” When 
I was a boy in knee breeches I was severely repri- 
manded by the minister one Sunday morning for snow- 
balling one of the elders of the church. He said to me, 
young man, “‘as ye sow ye shall reap,” and that is about 
true of the hardware business, “as ye sow ye shall reap.” 
If you sow your seeds of publicity in the homes along 
the macadamized roads and the national pikes and the 
highways that enter your town you Can expect to reap 
a harvest there and you will reap a harvest there if you 
cultivate it. And if you supplement this by having 
your store located on the best street in your town you 
can also reap a harvest from the interurban lines and 
the steam roads that deliver their cargoes of human 
freight on Main Street on which your store should be 
located. 

Location is one of the most essential things in the 
success of any store. Your show windows should be 
well trimmed with a price tag on each article, and when 
the customer enters your store he should gaze upon a 
well displayed stock, which is made possible by’ using 
good pictures. I would rather pay $10,000 on a front 
street than $1000 on a side street, because people natur- 
ally follow a beaten path, and if your store is located 
along their line of travel you will receive the benefit. 
If you haven’t got a store slogan, get one. Let the 
people know who you are. Don’t only tell them once, 
but many times. Blow your own horn, for if you don’t 
somebody will stuff paper in it. 

Now, fellows, let me tell you something. Don’t for- 
get the traveling man. He is a good fellow and can help 
you make money with razor and strop, soap and brushes, 
also pocket knives and nail clippers, and many other 
items carried in all hardware stores. If you haven’t 
got an order for him, yive him a cigar and wish him 
better luck next time. He won’t forget you. Better 
still, take him out and buy him a lunch. Of course this 
is unusual, but it pays, because if there are any extra 
5 per cent or 10 per cent you will get it. When the 
traveling man is seated in his hotel talking with his 
friends who sell other lines he will tell them about you 
and your store and they will also become your custom- 
ers. We sent a wheelbarrow to one by express to 
Harrisburg and why? Because he had given us a 
square deal. 

At this meeting short addresses were delivered 
by L. A. Dietrich of the American Steel & Wire 
Company; George F. Wiepert, Sargent & Co., and 
H. J. Hayden of the A. Wilhelm Company. Frank 
Baackes, of American Steel & Wire Co., delivered 
a stirring address on war and the part American 
business can play in winning it. The last speaker 
of the morning was Carl H. Fast, and his subject 
was the “Coming Revolution in Retailing.” 


Resolutions Adopted 


O* Friday morning the associations held sepa- 
rate executive sessions at which the following 
joint resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, Our nation is engulfed in a struggle for 
freedom of all the people of the world on one hand 
and against military autocracy and world domination; 

Be It Resolved, by the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware Association and the New York State 
Retail Hardware Association, assembled in joint con- 
vention, that we express our most earnest belief in the 
righteousness of the principles for which we are at 
war; that as associations and as individuals we pledge 
our unwavering support to the administration in its 
every effort to attain a victorious peace; 

Resolved, That we hereby record our faith in and de- 
votion to the men of our land who have gone from our 
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hearts and homes in defense of our flag and the prin- 
ciples for which it stands; in whose keeping rests the 
destiny of our nation and of all the nations of the earth; 
earth; 

Resolved, That ours should and will be the task of 
rendering worthy tribute and appreciation to those en- 
gaged in military work and of comforting and main- 
taining their families and dependents while fathers and 
brothers are in their country’s service. 

Whereas, The present war has brought home to us 
the necessity for the development and maintenance of 
measures which will effectively defend our nation 
against foreign aggression, and whereas that result 
may be attained without the expense and burden of a 
vast standing army in time of peace, by means of such 
authority as would be provided under the provisions of 
an act now before Congress known as the Chamberlain 
bill, which bill would make available the use of the 
present army cantonments for the training in military 
science of youths and would also make universal mili- 
tary training of young men 19 years and more obli- 
gatory, with certain reasonable exemptions, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we favor universal military training 
as proposed in the Chamberlain bill and urge our repre- 
sentatives in Congress to support the measure at the 
present session and use their influence to secure its 
enactment. 

Whereas, We are firmly convinced that predatory 
price cutting renders the handling of many lines of 
merchandise unprofitable and tends to drive such 
articles out of the market and is therefore unfair to 
merchants and manufacturers alike, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our approval of the Ste- 
phens bill (Standard Price Bill) and respectfully urge 
the Federal Trade Commission to recommend said 
measure to Congress. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the movement 
recently undertaken by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to establish a Bureau of Retail Eco- 
nomics through which it is proposed to devote attention 
to the problems of the retailer and to encourage better 
methods of merchandising; and we urge said chamber 
to establish the proposed bureau at once, believing it will 
help both retailer and consumer and advance the com- 
mercial interests of the United States. 

Resolved, That we condemn as unfair and untruthful 
all mail order advertising which pictures local mer- 
chants as extortioners and casts reflection on the lat- 
ter’s integrity and usefulness, and it is our firm con- 
viction, based on results, that advertising of this charac- 
ter renders valueless the use of the same advertising 
medium for any publicity designed to promote patron- 
age of local merchants. 

Whereas, The Postal Department purposes to increase 
the weight of parcels post packages and as we firmly 
believe that the general carrying of freight is not with- 
in the proper function of the postal service, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, We protest against this proposed increase 
in weight limit on the ground that the efficiency of both 
passenger and freight will be reduced thereby and on 
the further ground that while said increase will inure 
to the advantage of a few large shippers, great harm 
will be inflicted upon the public, the small business men 
and upon the country’s transportation system. 

Resolved, That we condemn the ruling of the Post 
Office Department by which mail order houses are sub- 
sidized to the extent of millions of dollars annually 
through extremely low rates of postage on their cata- 
logs, while country merchants are excluded from the 
benefits of this ruling by arbitrary specifications in the 
matter of weight and binding of catalogs and circular 
matter. 

Whereas, Present business conditions afe abnormal 
and former credit practices no longer afford retailers 
the safety necessary for the successful prosecution of 
their business, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that 
members of our organizations should be urged to place 
their respective businesses on a cash basis as nearly as 
possible; that goods should be marked at prices which 
they should bring for cash and that credit seekers 
should be required to pay an advance over this cash 
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Phil Heckler brought 
along this exhibit of 
photographs, etc., to il- 
lustrate his discussion 
of “The Retailer’s Trade 
Territory.” Here is one 
chapter in the story of 
the tremendous success 
ot Heckler Bros., Pitts- 
burgh. It might well 
be entitled “Hustle.” 
The crowd in the cen- 
ter was drawn by a 
public band concert. 
The city lights went 
bad, so the band was 
invited to use Heckler 
lights. The crowd of 
youngsters at the left, 
with parents, came to 
see the Heckler toy 
display. The “Just Ar- 
rived” flyer brought 
customers and cost 
“Brother Lou’ seven 
boxes of cigars. The 
wallet was offered to 
customers for names of 
prospects. Some 700 
sent the lists averag- 
ing six names each. 
The cutlery display, 
second from top at 
right, sold 600 pocket 
knives in a week. 
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figure commensurate with the accommodation sought; 
that credit limits should be established and rigidly en- 
forced; that correct information of credit seekers should 
be obtained and recorded by every merchant and col- 
lections carefully and vigorously followed. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the efforts be- 
ing made by hardware manufacturers to standardize 
many classes of goods, discarding such styles, numbers, 
sizes and finishes and other variations from standard 
type as are superfluous and that we urge our members 
to adapt their several stocks to conform with the ac- 
tions of the manufacturers as rapidly as possible. 

Resolved, That we recommend to American hardware 
manufacturers the adoption of a limited number of 
sizes in their general catalogs and special printed mat- 
ter, in order that such publications may be standard- 
ized for ready reference and convenient filing. 

Resolved, That the gratitude of our joint associations 
is due to the Metropolitan Hardware Association and 
to the individual members thereof who have performed 
valiant service in bringing about a successful conven- 
tion and exhibition; also to the retiring presidents who 
have given their time and talents during their terms 
and at this convention; to the several speakers who have 
addressed the meetings and to Rev. Dr. Twomey, who 
has a second time acted as chaplain at our opening ses- 
sions. (That this section may be adopted with proper 
emphasis, the committee recommends that it be carried 
by a rising votee.) 

Resolved, That we urge our members to support 
vigorously, by every means in their power, the cam- 
paign of the U. S. Shipbuilding Commission for the 
mobilization of mechanics necessary to perfect the plans 
of said eommission. 
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President Charles W. Asbury of the American 
Hardware Association and of the Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Organization for War Service, delivered 
a powerful address explaining the purposes of the 
war service organization and asking the co-opera- 
tion of retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 

Officers Elected 

HE New York Association elected the following 

officers for the ensuing year: President, C. B. 
Briggs, Penn Yan, N. Y.; first vice-president, John 
J. Snyder, Brooklyn, N. Y.; second vice-president, 
John G. Torrance, Batavia, N. Y. Board of Direc- 
tors—F. B. Boyce, Wellsville, N. Y.; T. W. Stevens, 
Oneonta; John G. Ferres, Johnstown; Irving Van 
Voris, Cobleskill; W. W. Bennett, Cortland; John B. 
Foley, secretary and treasurer, re-elected. 

The Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Association honored the following: President, 
John M. Kohlmeier, New York; first vice-president, 
George P. Sprowls, Clayville, Pa.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Henry C. Snowden, Jr., Media, Pa.; third vice- 
president, Ernest Johannesen, Baltimore, Md. Ex- 
ecutive Committee—John Ditz, Clarion, Pa., three 
years; B. Frank Antrum, Camden, N. J., three 
years; H. W. Sheeler, Red Lion, Pa., two years. 


The Banquet 


"| Sena evening the Metropolitan Hardware 
Dealers Association held their annual banquet 
at the Hotel Astor. The attendance exceeded opti- 
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Specially posed for HARDWARE AGE at the big banquet given in the Astor Thursday 


mistic expectations. There must have been a thou- 
sand hardware men at the tables. John J. Snyder 
of Brooklyn acted as toastmaster. Rev. M. Joseph 
Twomey offered the invocation, and the speaker of 
the evening was Chaplain Nehemiah Boynton of 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. The chaplain was dressed in 
uniform, and delivered an address on “Democracy” 
that certainly belongs in the rapid-fire class. Chap- 
lain Boynton is a man well along in years, yet he 
possesses all the enthusiasm and fire of youth. His 
first words were “I am prepared to lick the Kaiser,” 
and before he had finished it was the unanimous’ 
opinion of the hardware men that Chaplain Boynton 
certainly would give Kaiser Wilhelm a run for his 
money if they ever do lock “over there.” The chap- 
lain said, further, that he would be glad to officiate 
at the funeral services of the Kaiser without re- 
muneration. He covered every phase of the war 
activities, and did so with such patriotic fervor 
that his address will long be remembered as a 
splendid lesson in Americanism. 

The banquet committee was as follows: H. A. 
Cornell, chairman; R. J. Atkinson, A. M. Bedford, 
C. J. Cornell, C. M. Felt, P. G. James, J. M. Kohl- 
meier, J. P. Landrine, W. F. Littell, Jr., Matthias 
Ludlow, George F. Ogden, W. J. Crigar, William 
F. Rockwell, H. R. L. Rohlfs, W. A. Schley, A. 
Shimell. 

The reception committee was made up of the fol- 
lowing hardware merchants: J. P. Landrine, chair- 
man; W. M. Baxter, C. A. Bruhns, C. J. Cornell, 
George W. Davis, T. G. Duncan, Charles Eberhardt, 
Charles E. Foster, John Gear, A. J. Haeslop, E. P. 
Harris, H. W. Hausman, J. A. Hufcut, S. T. Hunt, 
Jr., Walter S. Mills, Jacob Ohmer, Louis Schelling, 
C. D. Starks, A. Wilkins. 


The Metropolitan Hardware Dealers have cer- 
tainly established a reputation for knowing how to 
pull off a big banquet in a big way. Their cabaret 
show following the address of the evening rivaled 
any Broadway production. The Metropolitan Hard- 
ware Association is composed of the following asso- 
ciations: Brooklyn Hardware Dealers Association, 
Hardware and Supply Association, Manhattan and 
the Bronx; North Jersey Hardware and Supply As- 
sociation, Westchester Hardware and Supply Asso- 
ciation, Hudson County (N. J.) Hardware and 
Supply Association, Long Island Hardware and 
Paint Dealers Association. 

The exhibition at Madison Square Garden was 
probably the greatest convention exhibition of hard- 
ware ever gathered under a single roof. 


Among the exhibitors were the following: 

Auto Strop Safety Razor Co., 345 5th Ave., New York City. 
S. L. Allen & Co., Denkla Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., 30 Church St., New York City. Amer- 


ican Ever Ready Works, Long Island City. Adams Bros. 
Mfg. Co., N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Co., New Kensington, Pa.; New York Office, Marbridge 


3uilding. Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; New 
York Office, Fifth Ave. Building. Atlantic Drier & Varnish 
Co., Meadow & Wolf Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. The Ankyra Co., 
Wayn? Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. American Hardware & 
Supply Co., 48 Terminal Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. E. C. Atkins 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bure'ar Proof Lock & Hdwe. 


Corporation, 75 Fulton St., 


New York City. A. Z. Boyd Co., 126 Chambers St., New 
York City. W. L. Blumberg & Co., 92 Chambers St., New 


York City. 
270 Willoughby: Ave., 


W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. Bommer Bros., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Billings-Chapin Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 30ss Washing Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. <A. Hall Berry, 71-72 Murray St., NewYork City. 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 10-17 Warren St., New York 
City. 3erry Bros., Detroit, Mich.; New York Office, 262 
Pearl St. suffalo Sled Co., N. Tonawanda, N. Y.; New York 
Office, 155 Chambers St. Wm. T. Baker, Inc., 218-232 Suydam 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Butler Bros., 495-97 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Ccldwell Lawn Mower Co., Newburgh, N. Y. Coles & Co., 
115 Warren St., New York City. The Champion Hardware 
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evening by the Metropolitan Hardware Association.—Count your friends in this group 


Co., Geneva, Ohio. The Champion Stove Co., Cleveland, 
Ohid. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., New York Office, 
18 East 41st St. Crescent Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. The 
Cleveland-Osborn Mfg. Co., Eastern Division, 395 Broadway, 
New York City. Chapman, Porter & Woelfling Co., Inc., 180 
West St., New York City. Coleman Lamp Co., Wichita, 
Kansas. Cribbon & Sexton Co., Chicago Ave. and Sacramento 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill 

Du Pont American Industries, Wilmington, Delaware R 
E. Dietz Co., 60 Laight St., New York City. George Walter 
Davis, 11 Warren St., New York City. Dean & Robinson 
11 Warren St., New York City. Detroit Automatic Scale Co., 
Detroit, Mich. F. W..Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., 101 Fulton 
St.. New York City. Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The Dexter Company, Fairfield, lowa. The Durst 
Mfg. Co., Inec., 105-107 Chambers St., New York City. Jos 


J. M. 
Kohlmeir, 
new 
president 
Pennsylvania 
and 

Atlantic 
Seaboard 
Hardware 
Association 








Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J Dwight Devine & 
Sons, Ellensville, N. Y. 

Eastern States Package Co., 149 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. The Eagle-Pilcher Lead Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The 
eclipse Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

The Flint Kote Co., 1103 Equitable Bldg., New York City. 
H. P. French Co., Inc., 320 Broadway, New York City.’ S. W. 
Farber, 141 S. 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Germantown Tool Works, 520 Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Goshen Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind. Gerstendorfer Bros., 231- 
235 E. 42nd St., New York City. The Gould Mfg. Co., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. John H. Graham Co., 112 Chambers St., New 
York City. ° 

The Hardware Boosters, 75 Murray St., New York City. 
R. Heinisch Sons Works, Newark, N. J. Home Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J. The Hardware Age, 9.W. 39th St., New 
York City Huber Mfg. Co., 417-419 E. 93rd St., New York 
City. Hipwell Mfg. Co., 825-835 North Ave. West N. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Clinton E. Hobbs Co., 12 Pearl St., Boston, 
Mass. House Furnishing Review, broadway & Murray St., 
New York City. 

International Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. International Hard- 
ware Co., 71-73 W. Broadway, New York City Igoe Bros., 
61 Metropolitan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y Ironton Incandescent 
Light & Supply Co., Ironton, Ohio. Jas. A. Irwin & Co., 302 
Broadway, New York City 

Jackson Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; New York Office, 114 
Liberty St. 8S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. Jacobs Bros. 
Co., Ine., 78 Warren St., New York City 

Henry C. Kelley Co., 35-37 Worth St., New York City. 
Kaiser Mfg. Co., 243-245 Pearl St., New York City Kraeuter 
& Co., Newark, N. J. 

Lawson Mfg. Co., 300-304 Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Louden Machinery Co., 1047 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Co., 36 Warren St., New York City 
Loring Lane Co., 41 Harrison St., New York City Lyknu 
Polish Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. John Lucas & Co., Inec., 322 
tace St., Philadelphia, Pa. The Lawson Mfg. Co., 85 Walker 
St., New York City. John T. Lewis & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Matheson Lead Co., 559-571 Vernon Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. Moore Push Pin Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Montauk Paint Mfg. Co., 170-172 Second Ave%, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Many Use Gil Co., 113 Chambers St., New York Cit) 
H. H. Mayhew Co., Shelburne Falls, Mass. Masbach Hdwe. 
Co., 80-82-84 Warren St., New York City Meccano Co., Ine., 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. McKinney Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., In Supplee Biddle Group 

The Nineteen Hundred Washer Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y 











New York Knife Co., 225 5th Ave Ne York City. Novo 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 424-438 W. 33rd St., New York City* National 
Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New York City New York State 


Retail Hdwe. Assn., Syracuse, N. Y 
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“The greatest hardware exhibit ever staged under a single roof’—Two views of Madison Square Garden 
exhibition 
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The Ohio State Stove Co., Columbus, Ohio. The James 


Ohlen & Sons Saw Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Orange Screen 
Co., 565 Valley St., S. Orange, N. J. 
Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Inc., Geneva, N. Y. The Peck, 


Stow & Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn.; New 
W. Broadway. Pittsburgh Electric Specialties Co., 
and Ross Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pennsylvania & Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware Association, Huntingdon, Pa 
Quaker City Rubber Co., 629 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reznor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa tubberset Co., Newark, N. J 


York Office, 46 
Ist Ave 


Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Co., 85 Walker St., New York City 
Rochester Stamping Co., Rochester, N., Y The tobeson 
Cutlery Co., Rochester, N. Y. The Reading Saddle & Mfg. 


(‘o., Reading, Pa. 
Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., 
Stanley Co., Inc., 642-652 W. 30th St., New 
Schnebel, 90 West Broadway, New York 
Varnish Works, 90 West St., New York City. Sherwood Bros 
Mfg. Co., Ine., Canastota, N. Y. Seltzer-Klahr Hdwe. Co., 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. Surpless. Dunn & Co., 74-76 
Murray St., New York City. Sickels-lLoder Co., 56-58 Murray 


John "Dy. 
York City. D. A 
City Standard 


Philadelphia, Pa 


535 


St., New York City Sargent & Co., 92-98 Center St., New 
York City. Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain Conn.: 
New York Office, 100 Lafayette St J. M. Sherwood Co., 154 
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Chambers St., New York City The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn.: New York Office, 100 Lafayette St. Simmons 
Hdwe. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Staatsburg Ice Tool Works, 
Staatsburg., N. Y. Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Miss. Stand- 


ard Novelty Works, Duncannon, Pa. Sill Stove Works, Roch- 
ester, N. Y Stewart-Skinner Co., Worcester, Mass.; New 
York Office, 42 Murray St. Safe-Tee Novelty Co., Inc., 253 
Broadway, New York City. The Sharpless Separator Co 
West Chester, Pa. 


Treman, King & Co., Ithaca, N. Y. S. P. 
Orange, N. J. Tucker Tool & Machine Co., 75 
New York City Topping Bros., 122 Chambers St., 
City. 

United Engine Co., 
Federal St., Boston, 

Valentine & Co., 


Townsend & Co., 

Murray St., 

New York 

Lansing, Mich. United Hdwe. Co., 176 
Mass. 

456 4th Ave., New York City. 


Wall Rope Works, 48 South St., New York City. S. D 
Woodruff & Sons, 82-84 Dey St., New York City. C. A 
Woolsey Paint & Color Co., Jersey City, N. J. The A. Wil- 
helm Co., Reading, Pa. J. Wiss & Sons Co., Newark, N. J 


Edward Weck & Son, 206 Broadway, New York City. White 
Lilly Washer Co., Davenport, Iowa. G. Worthington Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., 599-601 Perry 
St.. Buffalo, N. Y Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. Wilkin- 


son Bros. & Co., Ine., 419-421 Broome St., New York City 


Connecticut Association Holds Annual Convention 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the Con- 

necticut Hardware Association was held in 

Waterbury Feb. 12 and 13, with the head- 
quarters and business sessions at the Hotel Elton. 
President N. B. Richards of South Manchester 
handled each session like a veteran, with the re- 
sult that the business of the convention rolled 
along with snap and no delay. 

The fellowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, W. B. Hotchkiss, Water- 
bury, who is a former mayor of the Watch City; 
first vice-president, A. H. Bishel, Middletown; 


second vice-president, G. M. Merwin, Winsted; 
recording secretary, Henry S. Hitchcock, Wood- 
bury; financial secretary, Harry G. White, and 
treasurer, E. G. Seaman, South Manchester. 


Di- 





rectors for one year: C. M. Beach, New Milford; 
J. H. Hurley, Willimantic; R. E. Page, Hartford; 
A. R. Jones, Danbury. Directors for two years: 
H. W. Morse, Meriden; F. O. Rackliffe, New 
Britain; Ronald T. Warner, New Haven, and 
George I. Clapp, Hartford. Directors for three 
years: N. B. Richards, South Manchester; W. S. 
Ames, Putnam; Alfred Rosenberg, Rockville, and 
H. O. Averill, Washington Depot. 

One of the most interesting addresses of the 
convention was made by J. R. Gamble of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., president of the National Retail 
Hardware Association. Mr. Gamble made an in- 
formal talk by way of greeting from the National 
Association, entitled “Hello, Boys.” 

Mr. Gamble was followed on the Tuesday pro- 
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gram by P. J. Jacobs, Stevens Point, Wis., secre- 
tary Wisconsin Hardware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, who spoke on the subject of “Hardware 
Mutual Insurance.” H. O. Roberts, secretary of 
the Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, was 
scheduled to speak on “Credits,” but transporta- 
tion delays prevented his arrival in time for the 
delivery of his address. After a Dutch treat 
supper at the Elton an interesting question box 
discussion was held in charge of George I. Clapp, 
H. B. Cary and C. A. Templeton. 

It was expected that hardware men would learn 
a lot about seeds and how to sell them from Allen 
B. Cook, county agricultural agent, but illness 
prevented Mr. Cook’s appearance. 

The aim of the association for the coming year 
was expressed in a resolution passed which reads 
in part as follows: 

“As an association we pledge ourselves and our 
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support to the administration in whatever ways 
seem advisable, to the end that our nation shall 
attain a victorious peace.” 


Another resolution adopted, relating to military 
training, reads as follows: 


“We resolve that we favor universal military 
training of the kind proposéd in the Chamberlain 
bill and request our representatives in Congress 
to support this measure at the present session and 
to do whatever they can to secure its enactment.” 

Several interesting addresses were given at the 
banquet Tuesday noon. They included a talk by 
the Rev. A. F. Campbell, D. D., pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of Waterbury. Dr. Campbell 
spoke on the duty of the American business man 
in war times. W. H. Ingersoll, marketing man- 
ager for R. H. Ingersoll & Bros., was another 
speaker. 


West Virginia Dealers Hold Annual at Fairmont 
J. M: Jacobs Delivers Strong Patriotic Address on ‘‘Wartime and After’’ 


throughout the past year was reflected in the 

thirteenth annual convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Retail Hardware Dealers Association held at 
Fairmont, Jan. 22, 23 and 24. These officers were 
as follows: President, Harry C. Kalbitzer, Wheel- 
ing; first vice-president, T. E. Bibb, Beckley ; second 
vice-president, J. L. Hall, Fairmont, and secretary 
and treasurer, Jno. H. Morgan, Morgantown. Ex- 
ecutive Committee—F. R. Clelland, Fairmont; S. H. 
Hiner, Durbin, and E. R. Showers, Elm Grove. 

The Fairmont Hotel was headquarters for the 
delegates and the meetings were held in the assem- 
bly hall. 

The convention was opened Tuesday morning by 
President Kalbitzer who introduced Rev. R. J. 
Yolk of Fairmont, who offered the invocation. Hon. 
M. M. Neely delivered the address of welcome and 
Thomas B. Frey of Keyser,. responded for the con- 
vention delegates. 

A question-box discussion in charge of H. W. 
Sinsel, of Cameron, brought out varying views on 
many problems confronting hardware retailers to- 
day. Some of these problems were as follows: How 
can the merchant better serve the community? In 
what way are changing conditions affecting retail 
hardware trade? What is the necessity of right 
buying? How can past-due accounts be collected? 
Is a credit system a benefit to the retailer or should 
it be discouraged? 


M. JACOBS, of the Jacobs-Hutchinson Hardware 

* Co., Fairmont, delivered a strong and inspiring 
address at the afternoon session on the subject of 
the effect of the war on the hardware business, and 
what we may expect when peace is declared. He 
spoke in part as follows: 

In discussing this subject to-day, would say that 
many of the views we may take and opinions we may 
express will be problematic and one man’s guess may 
be as good as another. However, judging from the past, 
we should reasonably expect, in farming communities 
and mining regions and localities where there are steel 
plants, munitions, clothing, shoe and food products 
factories, that the war should in time, stimulate and 
help the hardware business. 

We should keep before us the thought that facts, 
fundamentals and truths never change. Fads, fancies, 
theories, customs, and styles come and go. The loca- 
tion and equipment of your store, the careful selection 
of stock to suit the demands of your community, the dis- 
counting of bills, in order to get right prices, loyal and 
efficient help, liberal methods in doing business, and 


Tits good work of the association’s officers 


the friendly co-operation of your customers, you will 
always find, in peace or war, panic or prosperity, im- 
portant and essential to every successful hardware 
business. We must at all times remember that the 
one great essential thing for successful and permanent 
continuation of our business is that our profitable sales 
must be of such volume as to take care of all running ex- 
pense, and at the same time make a satisfactory profit 
for our stockholders, and have a margin sufficient to 
take care of added expenses and to meet conditions that 
always arise, that we can not foresee. 

In your convention a year ago, we advised cautious 
buying for sixty to ninety days’ needs. We would re- 
peat this to-day with emphasis, if it were not for three 
things. We simply say our firm is going to buy cau- 
tiously, but try harder than ever before to be ready 
with necessary articles, to meet every reasonable de- 
mand that we expect to be made upon us for the essen- 
tial things to help win this war. 


The Retail Situation 


This war will be won or lost by the kind of backing 
we at home give the boys in the trenches. In the first 
place, we cannot now say just how scarce some goods 
are going to be, and in some cases, whether it will be 
possible to get them at all, on account of the Govern- 
ment taking over wholly or partially the output of some 
factories that have formerly made goods we sell. The 
searcity of labor, pig iron, coal and coke will un- 
doubtedly reduce the output of other plants. 

In the second place, the congestion of railroads, em- 
bargoes of freight, priority orders of moving goods for 
war purposes, may make it more difficult to get goods 
at the time we need them than we new anticipate. 

Third, we cannot tell whether we will be able to hold 
our present organization, or in a satisfactory manner 
fill vacancies as they are made. We cannot tell just 
what effect the delaying of all large buildings and new 
enterprises by the Government and the withdrawal of 
large sums of money from all sections of the country, 
to meet the demands of the war, will have on business. 

This might mean that we would have to be more 
careful of our credits and more alert in collecting our 
accounts, to meet the demands made on us for invest- 
ments in Liberty Bonds, War Savings Stamps, and at 
the same time, keep up our contributions to Y. M. C. A. 
Red Cross, Belgium, and many other important and 
essential war relief funds. 

The taking away from us of trained and expert men 
to lead and organize the forces that the demands that 
the war is making, to speed up the building of ships, 
locomotives, railroad cars, the running as near full time 
as possible of all the steel plants, coal mines, munition, 
lumber, cotton, clothing, shoe, and food products fac- 
tories, as well as taking from other plants the more un- 
skilled or ordinary labor, may interfere with the get- 
ting of some lines of goods. 
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It will be up to us, as never before, to try to get 
along with less help if possible, and to cut out all the 
social functions and luxuries that make demands on our 
energy, time and pocketbooks and keep ourselves and 
employees in the best condition to meet these extra de- 
mands that must fall on all of us, as the war progresses. 

The government is not planning to hinder or stop any 
legitimate business that-can be carried on successfully, 
without interfering too much with its war plans. The 
first and most important essential in winning this war 
is men. These men must be well equipped with muni- 
tions and supplied with food, and to do this will require 
tremendous outlays of money. To raise this money, the 
farms, factories, shops and stores must be kept just 
as busy as it is possible with labor and materials to be 
had. Men who render this service must be well paid 
and willing in every case to loan back to this country, 
on the best security in the world, every dollar they can 
save or spare from their labor or out of the profits of 
their business. 


Keep Posted on Prices 


This is the time you will want to study conditions, 
keep posted on-prices and scarcity of goods, watch your 
trade journals, talk more confidentially to traveling 
salesmen, get closer to your customers and their needs 
and demands than ever before. Conditions and demands 
on you are changing daily and you must be prepared 
to meet them. Remember also that many customs will 
change and theories be exploded now, that will never 
be again as before the war. 

You are still going to have the sharp competition of 
the catalogue house and each year you will see more of 
your profitable lines, on which you formerly had the 
exclusive sale, sold by supply houses, lumber yards, 
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drug, department, and five and ten cent stores. You will 
have to use your energy and talents to put your house in 
such shape that when the lean years come, as come they 
will, you will be able to stand the storm and ride the 
waves safely. You must plan to enlarge your business 
so as to meet the inroads that are being made on your 
lines. 

Our time now can be better occupied in cutting out 
all unnecessary articles, reducing the number of sizes, 
shades, and similar styles of goods on our shelves, 
opening up and giving more prominence to our slow 
sellers and pushing lines, on which we are overstocked. 
Stop all waste and get rid of all expense that is not 
absolutely necessary in carefully conducting your store. 
Neither is this a time when we should put in many new 
lines nor spend much time in pushing new articles not 
well established and called for in our different com- 
munities. It is a time to watch our stock, so as not to 
include too many articles of luxury. As the war con- 
tinues, the manufacture and sales will be confined al- 
most exclusively to articles of absolute necessity. 


Co-operation Essential 


This is a time, when we not only need the hearty co- 
operation of jobbers, but of retail competitors as well. 
You want to supply your trade, but it is much more 
patriotic now to help your competitor sell goods, than 
to leave goods on your shelf that are now needed by 
some one to help win this war. It is a time, when we 
need and must use our friends. Don’t be afraid to ask 
your customer to carry goods home with him, and in 
all cases, where he can set them up and put them in 
place, to do so. You will be surprised how many people 
will do this gladly, and they will also appreciate get- 
ting to do what is a favor to you and helping to re- 
lieve you of burdens that you can not carry at this time. 

You ask me what effect peace will have on business. 
We should all give some thought and be prepared as 
best we can to meet the slump in price that will come 
when war ends. How long the slump will last and what 
will have to be done to get this topsy-turvy old world 
righted and business back to normal, no man knows. 

This is not the great thought that should engage our 
attention at this time. The thing you and I should rack 
our brains and give of our energy as never before is 
what we can do to help win this war and be sure that 
the peace,, when it comes, shall be a lasting peace. We 
want to know that when.this awful war is over, it shall 
be the last great war this old world shall ever see. 

We are not only fighting and working to make the 
world safe for democracy without asking for a dollar 
in return, nor a foot of new territory, but we are fight- 
ing equally as hard to make America safe for 
Americans. 

The remaining sessions were filled with addresses 
of practical value to every hardware retailer and 
with discussions of a score or more of the special 
problems facing hardware men to-day as a result 
of war conditions, and the resulting industrial and 
mercantile situation. Representatives of the Na- 
tional Association spoke, as did Fred Eberley of 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. Robert P. Simons of Pitts- 
burgh gave an interesting talk on “Credits,” a sub- 
ject which is of growing interest to retailers owing 
to war conditions. 

The spirit of the West Virginia Association which 
permeated the meetings and the practical nature of 
the association’s activity is well reflected in the 
following statement of creed which appeared in the 
souvenir program of the convention: 

The West Virginia Retail Hardware Association 
believes—First, in a safe and more uniform retail 
credit system. Second, in truthful advertising and 
honest weights and measures. Third, in abolish- 
ment of trading stamps and all schemes of a lot- 
tery nature. Fourth, that any law which will im- 
pair a market for local tradesmen and leave it open 
to mail-order concerns is unjust, unreasonable and 
inconsistent. That our association work is a great 
educator for the merchant and results in better and 
broader merchandising. 











Women Add Pep In Wisconsin 


Gentler Sex Contribute to Success of 


Annual Association Convention 
in Milwaukee—B. L. Walter, of 
Green Bay, Elected President 


ITH an-attendance of over 800 wide-awake 
W hardware dealers, the Wisconsin Retail 
Hardware Association held its twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention and hardware exposition at 
the Auditorium in Milwaukee, Feb. 6, 7 and 8. 
Convention headquarters were maintained at the 
Republican House, and the sessions were held in 
Juneau Hall, as in former years. The exhibits were 
held in the main arena of the Auditorium, under the 
able direction of George W. Kornely, and every booth 
was filled and in readiness for business on the open- 
ing day of the session. Reports from the various 
exhibitors indicate that the exposition was a big 
success from a selling standpoint, and that all are 
jubilant over the results. 

As to the convention proper, it was without doubt 
one of the most successful ever held in the Badger 
State, and great credit is due the officers of the 
association for the good work accomplished. The 
addresses were of a high character, the question- 
box discussions, under the leadership of Past Presi- 
dent Charles T. Woodward of the National Associa- 
tion were snappy and interesting, and the presence 
of 200 enthusiastic women boosters made sessions 
memorable. There was also a very noticeable pa- 
triotic undercurrent at all the meetings. The hall 
was beautifully decorated with flags and bunting, 
there were patriotic songs at the opening of ever) 
session, and last but not least there was a life-size 
honor roll on the wall and a service flag with 41 
stars. 

All sessions were two hours long, and there were 
no dull periods. Everything moved with clock-like 
regularity. The meeting places of the various com- 
mittees were indicated by card signs, and on the 
wall behind the speakers’ platform the program of 
the following session was always on display. The 
badge of each member was numbered, and a record 
was kept of each man’s attendance. Altogether, it 
was one of those conventions that has kept the Wis- 
consin Association in the front ranks in the past, 
and will continue to keep it there. 

Entertainment Features 

WING to war conditions, the entertainment fea- 

tures of the program were not so strongly in 
evidence as usual, but there was amusement in 
plenty during the hours of play. On Wednesday 
evening the delegates and their ladies were guests 
of the hardware manufacturers and jobbers of Mil- 
waukee, at a theater party, the entire house having 
been reserved for the occasion, and on Thursday 
evening an informal dancing party was given at 
the Auditorium. Both functions were well attended 
and thoroughly enjoyed. The ladies in attendance 
were tendered a reception and luncheon at the close 
of the Wednesday session, and on Thursday were 
taken for a car ride over the city. 


Insurance Meetings First On Program 


HE first sessions of the ‘convention were those 
of the Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the Wisconsin Hardware Limited 
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Retiring presi- 
dent Fred Grieb- 
enow, of Owen, 
and president B. 
L. Walters, of 

Green Bay, of 
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ciation. 
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Mutual Liability Insurance Company. 
P. Schlafer presided at both sessions. The meeting 
opened with a song by the Lawrence Sisters, and the 
singing of “America,” in which all present joined. 
The first meeting was that of the Fire Insurance 
Company, and the first item on the program was 
the president’s address. His talk brought out the 
fact that the company is now carrying $5,102,630 
of new business taken in 1917, or nearly three mil- 
lions more than in any previous year. He also re- 
ported the purchase of $40,000 worth of Liberty 
bonds, and announced that until the close of the 
war this would be the form of investment for all 
surplus funds. The limit of risks, he said, had been 
increased by the board to $7,500. Losses for 1917 
were reported to be the lowest in the history of the 
company, being only 19 per cent of the premium. 

The report of Secretary Jacobs followed, showing 
the condition of the company to be as follows: In- 
come, $586,214.26; disbursements, $586,214.26; as- 
sets, $356,719.88; liabilities, $356,719.88; itemized 
cash on hand, $336,173.76. The summary shows the 
ratio of expense to premiums, 11 per cent; increase 
in surplus, $45,607.68; increase in assets, $109,- 
571.84. 

The Liability Insurance Company then convened, 
with the same officers. President Schafer’s report 
showed a total of business for 1917 of $48,428.42 in 
premiums, an increase of 64 per cent over the previ- 
ous year. The losses, however, showed an increase 
of 120 per cent, due to excessive losses incurred on 
compensation business. Four fatalities and three 
permanent partial disabilities were disposed of dur- 
ing the year. The automobile department showed 
a rapid growth with light losses, but the plate-glass 
business showed very little profit, due to the in- 
creased cost of replacing broken glass. The report 
of the secretary showed a very favorable condition 
of affairs. The dividend of the fire insurance com- 
pany for 1918 is 50 per cent and of the liability 
insurance company 25 per cent. P. J. Jacobs, 
Point; J. Kornely, Milwaukee and L. 
Hirsig, Madison, were re-elected directors. 

Sam T. White, Davenport, Iowa, president of the 
Washington Machine Manufacturers’ Association, 
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delivered a powerful patriotic address Wednesday 
morning on the subject “The Retail Merchant’s Duty 
to the Government.” 


Thompson on Store Accounting 


NE of the most helpful addresses of the conven- 
O tion was that of W. R. Thompson, Detroit, 
Mich., delivered Wednesday on the subject “Ac- 
counting as a Basis of Business Knowledge.” He 
said in part: 

I recall one young man in a certain western store, 
who during the first two hours each day is the buok- 
keeper; at the same time he is the best salesman in the 
store. He gives his employer every morning at ten 
o’clock a daily statement of the business up-to-date, 
showing sales by clerks, sales by six departments, 
profits by clerks, profits by departments, value of goods 
on hand in each department, and the gross and net 
profit for the entire business. This retailer says: “I 
know just where I stand every day, and I can promote 
any sales policy with my eyes entirely open for I can 
tell just how much profit I have on hand to use for pro- 
motion work.” 

Not long ago I visited a small retailer in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who carries a stock of about $13,000, 
and at his rate of sales for the first eight months of 
the year he would have a volume of business for the 
entire year of $75,000. This merchant makes a budget 
of his expenses at the beginning of the year, and then 
calculates the amount of sales he must have to cover 
that expense and show him a profit of ten per cent. 
This man started in business five years ago with $1,500, 
and his profit for the past year alone would be at least 
four times his original capital. He knows just where 
he is making money, and he knows just what propor- 
tion of his gross profit every month goes to pay his 
various expenses. For example, he is spending a cer- 
tain per cent for advertising, and as the business grows 
he makes careful plans to get the most benefit from 
this expenditure. In fact he does just what every mer- 


UprPer LeFt—-Greup of Wisconsin hardware dealers snapped at the entrance to Auditorium. 


—Mr. and Mrs. William G. Pritzloff, Watertown, Wis. 
cient corps of assistants. 
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chant should do, he counts every expenditure an invest- 
ment, which must return to him a benefit in the way of 
profits, and then he makes sure that his records ac- 
tually account for this benefit. He guesses at nothing; 
he knows his business, sales, costs, profits, every day, 
and incidentally he is making money at the rate of 50 
per cent on his capital. 

I want to take up now a little more definitely some 
of the things that I believe every merchant should 
know about his business, and how to use such knowl- 
edge to produce a larger net profit. I am going to 
limit these things to just three grand totals: 

lst—Volume of Sales; 

2nd—Cost of Sales; and 

3rd—Cost of Doing Business. 
With these three facts in mind, and the actual figures 
tabulated for the past season, or year, every problem 
of retail merchandising can be easily solved. Your sys- 
tem should be made to produce them with the least 
work possible, but even at any cost to try to do busi- 
ness without them is simply trusting to luck. To 
manage is to really know. 

There has been a great deal said within the last few 
years about “The right way to figure profits.” Now 
as far as the theory of the proposition is concerned 
there is no difference whether you figure profit on cost 
or selling price. The method which should be adopted is 
the one most practical in actual merchandising. Let 
us then study the proposition from the practical point- 
of-view, which to me is the only point-of-view worth 
while in any discussion. 


Percentage of Profit 


PERCENTAGE of profit, like every other percent- 

age, arises from the ratio of certain figures; for 
instance, at the end of the year when a merchant has 
calculated his year’s profit, if he will divide this by his 
volume of business, he has the part of every dollar 
he took in during the last year, that he has left in the 
way of profit. In like manner if he divides the total 
cost of doing business by the same volume of sales, 
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he has tke part of every dollar that was expended in 
the way of expenses. Again if he divides the total cost 
of goods sold (which should always include the freight 
on such goods) by the volume of sales, he has the 
amount of every dollar that represents merchandise 
sold. These are the real essential facts of the mer- 
chandising problem, which can be expressed in the 
form of an equation, as 


Total Cost Cost Margin 
- of Goods of Doing + of Net 
Sales Sold Business Profit 


It is this equation that the management must keep in 
proper balance, and the success of the business de- 
pends upon the accuracy with which it is maintained. 

Suppose for illustration that your sales for the past 
year amounted to $50,000, that the cost of these goods 
based on a carefully taken inventory and a depreciation 
charge was $30,000, and the total cost of doing business 
was $15,000. 

This would result in a net profit of $5,000, which 
would be 10 per cent of total sales. Cost of goods 
would be 60 per cent and cost of doing business 30 per 
cent. 

This means that to maintain the same profit and sus- 
tain the same cost of doing business the mark-up for 
the coming year must on the average not fall below 
40 per cent. Notice that I say “on the average,” which 
does not in any sense mean that every invoice should 
be marked up at that figure. The amount that each in- 
voice should be marked up should be determined on the 
basis of turnover. For instance, a line of goods which 
will turn four times a year can be profitably marked 
with one-fourth the mark-up of a line that only turns 
once. In fact the factors that determine the price are 
in most cases entirely matters of market conditions 
and customers’ desires. The price of an article should 
always be the price that will sell it. The purpose of 
the average mark-up percentage is simply for a check 
on all purchases as a whole. This seems to be a point- 
of-view that is hard for many retailers to understand. 
Average mark-up, based on the past year, simply deter- 
mines the average gross profit you may expect in your 
particular line. If in any particular case it is not large 
enough to cover cost of doing business and the profit 
desired, taking into consideration the length of time 


you must carry the line to turn it, the line should not 
be stocked unless for some reason it is desired for what 
might be called advertising purposes, that is as a leader. 
Even in this case the amount lost by handling such line 
of goods should be considered an advertising expense. 
Variation in Mark-Up 
Cy of the records then of the greatest value to 
the management is that of purchases showing the 
variations of the mark-up. It is by watching this vari- 
ation that the gross profit is controlled, and not by watch- 
ing sales, the item that most merchants watch very 
closely. Now I do not say that sales should not be 
watched, for they should, both by clerks and by depart- 
ments, as increased sales is,a thing to promote, but the 
point I would like to have every merchant understand, 
who doesn’t already see it, is that unless the goods that 
you are pushing to increase sales show the proper 
mark-up each month, the expected profits will never show 
up in the form of actual earnings. Personally I am of the 
opinion that there is more benefit to be’ derived by hav- 
ing a proper record of purchases, showing the expected 
gross profit, so that each month the merchant can see 
how near his purchases show the average mark-up 
necessary, than by any other method. Once a thing is 
bought it has to be sold, so the place to put on the brake 
is before the order is made. If every retailer would 
get into the habit of figuring the mark-up of a line and 
comparing it with his average needed to cover his cost 
of doing business and his desired profit, he will have 
less goods upon which he must force a sale by special 
prices. 

Of course it is a well recognized fact to any one 
that knows anything about retailing that certain ar- 
ticles will have to be marked-down in order to get rid 
of them. All such mark-downs, however, result in a 
reduction of the average mark-up or gross profit esti- 
mated, and unless the management takes this fact into 
consideration in figuring his expected profit for the 
year, they will of course fall short by the amount of 
the reductions. Many retail. stores are paying for 
their own reductions by having the same come out of 
net profit instead of counting mark-downs as a regular 
cost of doing business and including it in the original 
mark-up average which must be maintained. Every re- 
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tailer shculd keep a record of all reductions and make 
provision for this expense as he does for all other costs. 
If for nothing more than to give him an idea of how 
much he is losing by having his money in stock that 
must finally be sold at reductions, the record will be 
an eye opener at least. This is very easy to accomplish, 
either by having a special note pad on the counter on 
which every reduction is noted, or by recording on the 
sale ticket the amount of the reduction as well as the 
amount received or charged. 


Merchandising Plans 


OW just a word regarding merchandising plans, 

which should be the daily reference book of every 
merchant who desires to run his store and not let it run 
him. The merchandising plan is based on the records 
of the past year, and is simply a program of buying, 
selling, and expending for the current year, which you 
are going to follow. It is not a difficult proposition and 
every merchant can make one for himself if he will fol- 
low a few principles. 

The first part of the plan is the budget of expenses. 
This simply means taking the various items of expense 
in running a store and tabulating them giving to each 
the amount you must spend during the coming year for 
that item. Even this will be a benefit to many mer- 
chants because it emphasizes to him that every expense 
is an investment that he is going to make durjng the 
year month by month for the purpose of earning a 
profit. Some of the items may need to be reduced, and 
some of them perhaps should be increased. For ex- 
ample wages of selling might be too high, delivery 
might be excessive, and on the other hand advertising 
might not be large enough. In fixing such a budget it 
might be well to compare with some average standard, 
as the one set by System’s investigation of a few years 
ago and published in “The Rising Costs of Doing Busi- 
ness.” When the expense budget is properly estimated, 
the amount of necessary sales should be calculated to 
justify such expense, and this is made the basis of a 
sales plan. 

This total of estimated sales should then be prorated 
through the twelve months of the year, on the basis of 
the past year’s variation of sales. For example, Janu- 
ary should be given the same ratio of the estimated 
sales that it produced of the actual sales for the previ- 
ous year. Such a sales plan constitutes the second part 
of the merchandising plan, and gives a standard for 
comparing monthly sales during the current year. 

The third part of a merchandising plan has to do with 
purchases. This I believe is the most important part 
for most merchants. The purchase plan must be built 
with two things in mind (1) estimated sales for the 
year and (2) cash receipts variations. The plan starts 
with the present inventory, and the first thing to do is 
to decide whether or not that inventory is too large for 
the amount of sales to be expected. The ideal would be 
to buy just as you sell, but of course it is necessary to 
carry a certain amount of stock, but this should be as 
small as possible in order to get the greatest number 
of turnovers. 


A Fixed Financial Policy 


FTER this schedule is constructed the next step is 

to tabulate the receipts month by month of the 
last year, and after deducting the amount of necessary 
monthly expenses and the invoices already owed the 
amount of free cash for each month is determined, and 
the orders are placed, as nearly as possible, at a due 
date that seems to furnish evidence of sufficient cash 
to make payment. This balancing of orders and cash 
receipts will do a great deal to correct the danger of 
having invoices come due when cash is low. If for any 
reason the two do not balance it only necessitates a 
small short time loan at the local bank. 

With the merchandising plan finally constructed, the 
merchant has a fixed financial policy for the coming 
year, just as he fixes any other business policy, and he 
should strive to follow it, as nearly as possible. The 
purpose of his daily and monthly records is to furnish 
current facts, so he may see whether he is ahead or, be- 
hind his plan. Of cpurse no business will occur as 
the plan provides, but it enables one to see if he is 
better or worse than his estimate, and he will proceed 
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upon knowledge instead of merely guessing that he 
can sell ‘such and such a line of goods,” stocking them, 
and then cutting the price to get them off his hands. 
No plan, and no system will eliminate the chances for 
loss and mistakes, but they will give the man, who has 
proper business judgment, facts upon which to act in- 
stead of simply an opinion. 


The Thursday Sessions 


L. COREY, secretary of the National Retail 

* Hardware Association, discussed the survey 

of the hardware trade made by the association at 

the Thursday morning session. This discussion de- 

veloped the fact that the past year had shown a 

decided gain in both the volume of sales and the 

capital invested by hardware retailers throughout 
the country. 

The accounting system of the National Retail 
Hardware Association was next outlined by S. R. 
Miles of the association. In the afternoon, C. T. 
Woodward of Carlinsville, Ill., and ex-president of 
the National Association, conducted one of the most 
interesting and valuable question-box discussions 
that has ever been had by a State association. The 
questions touched on practically every phase of 
hardware merchandising and many of them were 
new problems occasioned by the present abnormal 
retailing situation. 

Following the question box, D. A. Merriman of 
the American Steel & Wire Company, enlightened 
the delegates with a bristling address on ‘The Steel 
Situation.” He said that production was heing de- 
layed by both transportation and fuel shortages, 
but that the outlook was improving. He added that 
he believed orders would be filled but that the delay 
would continue for an indefinite period. He advised 
very strongly that all retailers keep stocks up as well 
as possible, and that one and all avoid speculation. 

At this afternoon session M. L. Corey delivered a 
helpful address on “The Business Outlook.” He 
said that trade must be pushed to the limit and 
the business wheels turning steadily not for profit 
alone, but in patriotic support of the Government. 
He said that the retail hardware man’s slogan should 
be not “business as usual,” but “business extraordi- 
nary.” He added that it was absolutely essential 
for retailers to adjust their methods to suit present 
conditions, or lose the trade which they have de- 
veloped through the years past, and that results this 
year are up to the retailer. © 


Resolutions and New Officers 


LONG list of patriotic business resolutions were 

adopted at the Friday session. These showed 
the Wisconsin hardware men’s loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment and its army, their opposition to any plan 
for resuming trade relations with Germany after 
the war unless a Government is established in Ger- 
many that is directly responsible to the German 
people, their endorsement of the Chamberlain uni- 
versal military training bill, their condemnation of 
postal extensions at the expense of first-class mail, 
their endorsement of the principle of standardiza- 
tion of goods, their endorsement of the stand which 
has been taken by certain national magazines who 
have refused mail-order advertising, and their con- 
demnation of any selling contract which does not 
accord the buyer privileges similar to those reserved 
by the seller. 

The following new officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, B. L. Walters, Green Bay ; 
vice-president, A. J. Strang, Richland Center; secre- 
tary, T. J. Jacobs; executive committee, E. J. Kraus 
of Milwaukee, L. Hirsig of Madison, and the above 
officers. Delegates to national convention—A. O 
Dolberg, H. E. Becker, Hugo Prange, and the 
officers. 















































lowa Again Elects Healey President 


Twentieth Annual State Convention 
Held in Des Moines Up to High 
Standard Set by lowa Association in 
the Past—Sheets Speaks on Finding 





and Solving Hardware Problems 


Retail Hardware Association held in Des 

Moines Feb. 12, 13, 14 and 15, will go down 
in history as the first great war-time convention 
of the association and as one of the best conven- 
tions ever held in the State. The high ideals and 
effective co-operation that have always marked 
lowa associational work are well portrayed in the 
convention program page entitled “Organization 
and Co-operation,” where three brief paragraphs 
set forth the opportunity for real association 
service, as follows: 

Twenty years’ application of the twin 
forces, organization and co-operation, lie 
behind our association. 

Individual efforts in solving the problems 
of merchandising exist merely as reminders 
of a shadowy past and belong with the spin- 
ning wheel, the stage coach and the ox team— 
hemely reminders of unorganized energy. 

Fifteen thousand associated craftsmen or- 
ganized and co-operating in legitimate effort 
to meet the trade problems confronting us, 
forms the strength and gives the vitality to 
our own and the affiliated organizations 
merged in the National Association; and 
answers the questions: “Why are you here?” 
and “What have you done?” 

The convention sessions were held in the Coli- 
seum Assembly and the hotel headquarters were 
in the Hotel Savery. A large and business-like 
hardware exhibition was staged during the week 
in the Coliseum Arena. 


Te twentieth annual convention of the lowa 


President Healey’s Address 
HE opening session of the convention fittingly 
started by the singing of ‘‘America” by the 
delegates, led by E. C. Haas of Le Mars. Then 
with patriotic fervor the hustling president of the 
lowa Association, E. M. Healey, delivered his an- 
nual address. In part he spoke as follows: 

A few weeks ago a meeting at Utica, N. Y., 
gathered for some purpose connected with the prose- 
cution of the war, was addressed by an American of 
the “spread eagle” sort, and also by a Canadian soldier 
home from the trenches to recuperate. The Americar 
orator waved the Starry Banner and made a thrilling 
patriotic speech, although he did not advance a single 
new idea. The Canadian soldier followed; he was not 
an orator. The first thing he said was “It doesn’t make 
a damned bit of difference what America has done, 
the question is what is she going to do?” 

That is something for all to think about. This is 
your war. You are more vitally concerned in it than 
in anything in all your life. No matter what your 
opinions were before the war, there should be no 
divided opinion. We must all stand united until the 
business of war is ended. Americanism, Civilization 
and Democracy are to-day opposed to Prussianism, 
Barbarism and Autocracy, and the business men of the 
nation must do their share toward winning this war 
the same as our boys at the front, who are now making 
the supreme sacrifice that our homes and families may 
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be protected and the world made safe for Democracy. 

Co-ordination and co-operation such as we have in 
our hardware association will help to win the war. 
Germany is co-ordinated; so is France. England found 
after many mistakes that it was the only way, and 
the United States should profit by their experience. 
Unless we have this co-ordination and co-operation we 
will prolong the war and may be the losers. And 
remember that after the war the nation that is the 
better co-ordinated and most efficient will win. 

Efficiency is a word that has been worked overtime 
by speakers and trade papers. It is a hard word to 
define. Governor Harding says “Efficiency is buying 
goods from a Jew and selling them to a Scotchman at 
a profit.” Efficiency is getting the most from the least; 
eliminating waste. Business not necessary for the 
running of the war will have to take a sidestep to 
make place for the ones that are necessary. This 
seems unjust, but it is one of the sacrifices demanded 
of the loyal. Hardware business is a necessity; we 
must supply the tools and implements to the lowa 
farmer who is feeding the world. Recent reports from 
the Department of Agriculture show that lowa ranks 
third in the United States in the value of farm crops 
for 1917, nearly eight hundred million dollars. Think 
what this means to the hardware men of Iowa. You 
may have a hard time getting it from them, but its 
there; go after it. Did you ever meet a farmer who 
told you your prices were low? Here is a good story 
to tell your farmer friend who kicks about the high 
price of hardware. A farmer came into a general store 
and asked the dealer the price of a good farm wagon 
of a certain well-known make. “Oh, a hundred dollars,” 
was the answer. “A hundred dollars! Why, good Lord, 
man, my father bought that same wagon here twenty 
years ago for sixty dollars.” “Sure he did,” the dealer 
replied, and “I sold it to him. What’s more, he was 
short of cash because money was scarce, and he was 
long on corn; so I traded him that sixty-dollar wagon 
for three hundred bushels of corn. Now, if you bring 
me in three hundred bushels of corn I’ll trade you that 
one hundred dollar wagon and throw in for good meas- 
ure a fifty-dollar steel range, a forty-dollar suit of 
clothes for yourself, a forty-dollar dress for your wife, 
a five-dollar dress for the baby, a gasoline engine, a 
cream separator and a three-dollar box of cigars.” But 
the farmer had fainted. 

Business eonditions are absolutely abnormal. We 
have no precedent to guide us. Last year we thought 
that prices had reached the top, but found we were 
mistaken. Prices have advanced by leaps and bounds; 
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everything that has entered into your overhead, from 
wrapping paper to salaries, has advanced; our best 
clerks have enlisted or are in the draft; income and war 
taxes cut down the profits; orders are slow in being 
filled and months on the way; the price fixing of the 
Government has tended to steady prices, but the Gov- 
ernment must be supplied first, and we must wait, 
smile and help win the war. 

With a united spirit and high morals you can serve 
your country as faithfully selling hardware at home 
as your sons and clerks fighting in the trenches. It 
is not necessary for you to go to the front to lend your 
aid. You can do it better by staying at home. 

After the Battle Hymn of the Republic had been 
sung, James E. Blythe of Mason City delivered a 
stirring Lincoln’s Birthday address, built around 
the life and achievements of the great emanci- 
pator. 

The rest of the day was given over to the ap- 
pointment of committees, various convention an- 
nouncements, organization of committees and at- 
tendance at the exhibition. 

The Wednesday Sessions 

HE Wednesday morning session opened with 

the singing of the Star Spangled Banner, 
again led by Mr. Haas, and immediately follow- 
ing J. B. McCarroll, Ottumwa, read his report of 
the National Association convention held in St. 
Louis. Following a question-box session which 
developed many helpful suggestions as to how the 
hardware retailer can keep pace with changing 
conditions, E. B. Moon of Chicago delivered a tell- 
ing address on “Community Spirit.”” Mr. Moon 
knew whereof he spoke, and in view of the fact 
that so many Iowa towns and cities have taken 
national leadership in all manner of community 
development work his words fell on receptive ears. 
W. R. Thompson of Detroit then delivered an ad- 
dress on “Accounting, a Constructive Force in 
Merchandising.” Mr. Thompson’s address was 
one of the most practical and helpful of the entire 
convention. 

The Wednesday afternoon session at the outset 
was given over to the fifteenth annual meeting of 
the Iowa Hardware Mutual. President L. C. Ab- 
bott delivered his annual address, showing prog- 
ress made during the year and asking co-operation 
of hardware men that the coming year might show 
even greater progress. Then A. R. Sale, secretary 
of both the Association and the Mutual, read his 
annual report on the activities of the Mutual. 
Some of the figures given by Mr. Sale and part of 
his report follow: 

The Iowa Hardware Mutual, whose fifteenth anni- 
versary we are met to celebrate, has just closed the 
most successful year’s business since its organization 
in 1903. We have added to our insurance in force nearly 
one million dollars ($975,000) as of Feb. 1, or more 
than 15 per cent. We have increased our cash assets 
as of Feb. 1, $42,924, or nearly 40 per cent (37.8 per 
cent) for the year. We have paid in dividends $35,061 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1917, or a total for the 
fifteen-year period, $367,353. 

We paid in losses in 1917 $28,125, which is nearly 
$20,000 below the average of the previous five-year 
period, $46,528, and less than any year since 1912, 
when the loss item was: $24,000 on insurance in force of 
$6,474,164. It is only 40 per cent of the loss claims 
paid in 1913 ($72,70€’, and less than one-half of the 
losses paid in 1914 ($F8,174). 

The ratio of losses to the premiums in force for 1917 
is 21.6 per cent gross, or 17.8 per cent net, while the 
average loss ratio for a period of ten years is in excess 
of 36 per cent. : 

It is worthy of note that the dividends paid for the 
past year exceeded the losses paid by $7,000. 

The expense of doing business has been kept well 
within the usual annual average at 10.7 per cent, in 
spite of some unusual expenditures. 
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Hardware Problems 


TS latter part of the Wednesday afternoon 
session was given over to general association 
matters, opening with an executive session which 
was followed by further question-box discussion. 
Then H. P. Sheets, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Association, delivered the message from the 
National Association to Iowa retail hardware men. 
He spoke on the subject, “Finding and Solving 
Hardware Problems,” and said in part: 


Business knowledge is essentially the basis of success 
in retailing. Not alone knowledge of fundamentals 
and basic principles, but of the application of those 
principles. 

Therefore, the methods and policies which have 
brought success to others and the problems which 
changing conditions present for solution should be 
vitally interesting to the individual merchant and to 
the trade as a whole. , 

For it is almost axiomatic that the individual can 
make greatest progress only as he knows what others 
are doing in his line and applies the best of their 
methods to his own undertakings. 

That the hardware retailers and the trade generally 
might have such information, the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association has conducted an extensive research 
covering the current tendencies and chief problems of 
the business, as well as its historical and statistical 
phases. 

A number of charts graphically portrayed trade con- 
ditions as they were seen by the dealers constantly 
engaged in the daiiy conduct of their affairs. 

The correspondence resulting from this preliminary 
report made it clear that the survey is of extreme inter- 
est to all branches of the hardware trade, almost every 
writer expressing the belief that it was the most com- 
prehensive investigation ever undertaken in connection 
with any retail activity. 

Summarized data compiled from the reports of up- 
ward of 2500 retailers are now presented in the belief 
that their study will be of great interest to everyone 
in the hardware trade, particularly the 15,000 retailers 
within the association membership. 

Texas, Florida and Pennsylvania, in order, rank high- 
est in stock, and sales averages with turnovers of 2.5, 
2.66 and 2.38 times, respectively. 

Arkansas, next in line with stock and sales volume, 
has a much better turnover of 3.16. This is exceeded 
only by Iowa with 3.2 turns, though closely approached 
by West Virginia, Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma and 
Alabama. 

Indiana easily takes the lead with 543 reporting, and 
shows the effective work of an active field man who vis- 
ited the dealers in their places of business and gath- 
ered the data under conditions most favorable to com- 
plete accuracy. 

Minnesota, with 273 reports; Wisconsin, with 205; 
Michigan, with 202; Illinois, with 189, and so on through 
the other states, give answers from such a number of 
representative dealers as to make the tabulated figures 
reasonably conclusive. 

For the entire group of 2339 dealers we have the fol- 
lowing averages: 


MRS cian Ales sar Waren eatcan te nna ere $12,786.31 
BEI 25 sccas a ataig a lor tashco eee eh ae Ge 36,398.37 
Capital TUEROVER «066i sciavsince vine t-eid'orws 2.85 times 


Capital turnover, instead of true stock turnover, is 
used here because accurate figures for the latter were 
not available. Assuming an average mark-up of 30 per 
cent on sales, the approximate stock turn would be just 
a fraction less than two times. 

A study of the averages of the several states is inter- 
esting as showing how stock, sales and turnovers of the 
various sections compare. 

These are suggestive not only of the sectional differ- 
ences under which the merchants of these several states 
work, but perhaps also of a difference in merchandising 
methods. 

With the same mark-up ratio, the profit on goods 
turning five times should be five times as great as on 
single-turn goods. 
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It is the frequency of the turns which makes for the 
success of chain stores. 

It is said that the average druggist, for instance, 
turns his stock three or four times a year, while the 
Riker chain makes twelve turns. 

The average grocer is reported to turn stock ten 
times annually, while the Bowers stores of Tennessee 
are claimed to average approximately forty turns, and 
the Butler stores of New York do even better. 

When we consider that profits are made only upon 
the goods sold and not on those merely carried in stock, 
we can appreciate what a tremendous advantage stores 
with rapid turnovers have over stores with less fre- 
quent turns. 

Profits are not made on leftovers, but on turnovers. 
Turnovers spell profits, while carryovers spell loss. 

Suppose a dealer, with an average expense of 20 per 
cent, buys twenty stoves at $40 each, to be sold at $60 
each. Should he sell them within a year he would make 
a net profit of $120. But should he fail to sell all the 
stoves within a year his net profit would diminish in 
proportion to the time required to sell them, and pos- 
sibly there would be a depreciation in value also. 

On the other hand, should the same amount of money 
be invested in merchandise turning five times a year, 
with the same mark-up and expense ratios, his $800 
investment would return a net profit of five times $120, 
or $600. 

It is equally apparent that rapid-turning merchan- 
dise can be handled on a smaller margin with good 
profit, while slow-turning goods with a seemingly large 
mark-up may result in actual loss. 

To speed turnover and increase profits there must be 
an elimination of dead stock and a cutting of slow 
sellers and non-profit makers to the lowest limit con- 
sistent with the efficient service of customers. 

This is best accomplished by stock departmentizing 
and the keeping of a perpetual inventory. This gives 
an accurate record of the movement of merchandise 
for constant study and comparison. 

A Wisconsin merchant of the old school could not see 
any advantage in limiting stocks when he had plenty 
of capital to put into them. He was finally persuaded 
to departmentize his stock and keep careful records for 
six months. 

As a result, he was able, by weeding out dead stock 
and slow sellers, to cut his investment one-third and do 
more business. Now he is greatly interested in turn- 
over; he realizes that he is making far better profit and 
doing more business: with a much cleaner stock. 

Every dealer can keep his eyes open for opportunities, 
usual and unusual, to make a profit for himself and ren- 
der a service to his community, without at the same 
time encroaching too far upon the business of other 
merchants in his territory. 

Business will not be the same after the war. Drastic 
changes have already come — as witness Government 
operation of the railroads, fuel and food control, search- 
ing study of distributive methods. 

New problems must be solved. Business must get 
new visions, think new thoughts, make new plans, 
become more proficient. 

Our readjustments to the new conditions must make 
for greater efficiency. 


AYt™® further patriotic singing, H. W. Power 

of Davenport delivered the principal address 
of the Thursday morning session on the subject, 
“The Retailer’s Relation and Duty to the Gov- 
ernment.” 

C. A. Baumgart of Des Moines was the principal 
speaker on Thursday afternoon. His subject, 
“Retail Advertising,” was handled in a way that 
helped many delegates get a broader view of the 
possibilities of increasing sales and reaching out 


into new trade territory by means of intensive’ 


advertising effort. Mr. Baumgart spoke in part as 
follows: 


“Probably the first question that enters the minds of 
hardware merchants when they consider advertising is, 
‘Why should we advertise?’ Now my answer to that 
depends entirely on how you put the question. If you 
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say, ‘Why should I advertise?? my answer would be 
‘To increase your volume of business and thereby add 
to your profits.’ I don’t believe there is anyone of you 
who has so much business that you couldn’t possibly 
make arrangements to take care of more. I don’t think 
there is anyone of you that ever expects to be in that 
position. I know we don’t. Now, by simply asking 
why you should advertise, you admit the value of adver- 
tising, but your doubt is expressed in the reason for 
your taking advantage of it. The answer I have given 
you is the same one you would give me if I ask you 
why you were in business: ‘For the profit I get out 
of it.’ 

““Now then, if you say, ‘Why should J] advertise?’ you 
are admitting that it is all right for some people to 
advertise, but you can’t see any particular reason why 
you should advertise. You seem to doubt whether 
advertising can do you enough good to warrant it. My 
answer to the question as to why yow should advertise 
is, ‘To keep your name and your business properly 
before the people from whom you expect to make your 
profit! 

“You may be well known in your community to-day, 
but there are always changes going on both in the peo- 
ple with whom you are doing business and in the goods 
that you handle. The changes among your customers, 
or prospective customers, are more perhaps than you 
have any idea. It might be well for you some time to 
check it up. You can do this through your local post- 
master or your banks by taking a mailing list that is a 
year or more old. 

“But take your own business for example—suppose 
you were adding a new line or changing from one brand 
of goods in the same line. Maybe one or two, or a hun- 
dred families, in your community would buy the new 
line from you regularly after they knew that you had 
made the change. Now consider, in your own mind for 
a moment, how long it will take you to tell each of 
those families personally this part of your business 
story, or how long it will take them to find it out for 
themselves, and then consider how quickly you could do 
it through an effective advertising campaign. 

“You may be well known in your community, but the 
community doesn’t know that you sell this particular 
line of stoves. If you want to check this up go out in 
the country some day and stop at each farmhouse you 
come to. Ask each woman if she can tell you the name 
of the stove you handle. Then carry on a vigorous 
advertising campaign for a month or two, featuring 
your particular stoves, and go out again. Not to the 
same people, but to the same class of people. You will 
find a big difference. One hardware dealer tried that 
out a while back and I know from his experience what 
the results will be. 

“At Denison, Iowa, the Boys’ Department Store, 
through an aggressive advertising campaign in the 
Denison Bulletin, the Denison Review and in one or two 
other papers from nearby towns, succeeded in making 
July, 1917, the bgigest month they, had had since they 
had been in business, not excepting holiday months. As 
most of you know, July as a rule is the poorest month 
in the year in a department store. While I was in their 
store they told me of a sale of a Whittall rug to a 
farmer and his wife. These people had driven twenty- 
eight miles—they had seen the Whittall rug mentioned 
in the Boys’ Department Store advertisements and 
came to Denison to buy one. The rug was of special 
size and cost around a hundred dollars. That was dur- 
ing the month of August and was not counted in on the 
July business I have just mentioned. 

“At Osawatomie, Kan., F. W. Campbell, a young man 
not yet thirty, started in business about five years ago. 
His capital could not have amounted to more than $150. 
He had in his favor, however, a good local reputation 
as a watch repairer. He put in well-known, standard 
guaranteed goods—that, by the way, means advertised 
goods. Osawatomie is a railroad center and is composed 
almost entirely of railroad men and their families. 
About two years ago he started an advertising cam- 
paign in the Osawatomie Graphic—the local weekly. 
At that time his stock of goods was valued at many 
times the original $150. He told me just the other day 
that since he had been advertising he had added 50 per 
cent to his business and gave the advertising campaign 
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full credit for it. He didn’t spend a great deal of 
money, but he did get results. 

“One of the things he noticed was that just as soon 
as he began to advertise he began to build up a farm 
trade. He admits that he didn’t go out after this be- 
cause he didn’t’ appreciate that farmers would buy the 
high-class goods he had for sale. He says that now his 
farm trade represents a good portion of his business 
and is growing rapidly. 

“Those and many more similar experiences of country 
merchants, I believe, are good reasons why you should 
advertise. 

“Now then, let us assume that we have decided to 
advertise for the reasons we have just discussed, and 
not for the reason that so many merchants decide— 
simply because they think they are forced into it by 
their competitors. Do you know that there are many 
retailers who get mad every time they think about 
advertising? They would like to pass a law, or issue a 
decree, or something, to put all advertising out of busi- 
ness. They feel that everybody would be better off if 
nobody advertised. Can you imagine such a situation? 
Imagine a man sitting down to write a good advertise- 
ment when he is more in the mood of a fight. It can- 
not be done any more than you can make a good sales 
talk under those conditions. 

“Now, the very fact that you are attending this con- 
vention tells me that we are not that kind. You are 
here to learn better business methods. And I think, 
interested in the question, ‘What should I advertise?’ 
so let us discuss that for a little while. 

“You have just two things that you can advertise— 
your goods and your service. Your goods represent the 
physical commodities that you buy for resale from 
others. Your service is that part which you add in 
order to justify the profit to yourself. Let me give you 
here an important thought—a merchant is entitled to 
profit only in proportion to the service he renders. 

“If you are handling well-known standard ‘goods, 
your advertising problem is a simple one. You can 
concentrate your efforts upon your indorsement of 
these goods and your ability to supply them — your 
service. On the other hand, if you are handling goods 
that are not well known in yeur community — for which 
there has been no reputation built up — you have got 
to spread your advertising efforts over both the goods 
and your business. You’ve got to build the reputation 
for the goods in your community. 

“T want to tell you the experience of the Jasper Lum- 
ber Company at Newton, Iowa. There are a number of 
washing-machine factories at Newton, Iowa, and one of 
them adjoins the Jasper Lumber Company’s yards. 
This manufacturer found that cypress lumber was the 
best he could get for washing machines. In fact, he 
became convinced that cypress lumber was a good lum- 
ber for outside finish anywhere. He told Fred Jasper 
about this and urged him to put some cypress in stock. 
The result was that the Jasper Lumber Company 
ordered 2000 feet of this cypress, included in a car 
that was then coming to this washing-machine manu- 
facturer. The Jasper Lumber Company advertised 
cypress in the Newton Daily News. This was. before 
the cypress lumber advertising campaign had appeared, 
but for some reason they were not able to dispose of 
much of this lumber. It seemed that whenever they 
talked to a prospective customer about it he would lis- 
ten and then decide to use white pine, which was the 
principal wood used for outside finish in that country. 

“About that time, however, the cypress general 
advertising began to appear. The Jasper Lumber Com- 
pany saw their opportunity—they secured some cuts 
and copy suggestions from the cypress people and ad- 
vertised it again in the local newspaper. In a com- 
paratively short time their original 2000 ft. of cypress 
‘melted away.’ They were obliged to order more. They 
have kept up their local cypress advertising in season, 
and in less than two years from the time the cypress 
general advertising first appeared 95 per cent of the 
lumber sold in Newton, Iowa, by all of the lumber yards 
for outside finish was cypress. They now carry a little 
white pine in stock, only for those of the old school 
who ‘have not yet been convinced and who probably 
never will be,’ as Fred Jasper puts it. 

“They had a similar experience with wire gates. At 
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one time they bought a dozen of a well-known gate. 
They made no particular effort to sell them, and after 
a time there were still seven of those gates in stock. 

“At that time they were advertising three times a 
week in the Newton Daily News. They decided to use 
one of these advertisements for gates. In a short time 
they had disposed of the remaining seven gates and 
before the year was out had sold fifty-seven more. The 
next year they sold 125. They found when they checked 
it up that this one gate advertisement a week not only 
justified the space devoted to gates, but also took care 
of one of the other two advertisements that they were 
running. 

“T could go on and tell you of many other instances 
and illustrations just like those. They constitute the 
best reasons why you should advertise locally. These 
firms that I have been talking to you about are suc- 
cessful—they are increasing their business and they are 
continuing the practice. The conditions under which 
they are doing business are typical all over our entire 
State.” 

Friday morning was given over to the reading 
of Secretary Sale’s annual report on the activities 
of the association, to committee reports, election 
of officers, and miscellaneous association business. 


Officers Elected 


‘T’ HE following officers were elected for the en- 

suing year: President, E. M. Healey, Dubuque; 
vice-president, F. B. Lomas, Cresco; secretary- 
treasurer, A. R. Sale, Mason City; directors—G. S. 
Merriam, Keokuk; Karl W. Kendall, Marion; Ed- 
ward C. Haas, LeMars; L. E. Lewis, West Liberty ; 
E. M. Healey, Dubuque; Frank B. Lomas, Cresco; 
J. B. McCarroll, Ottumwa; C. T. Gadd, Des Moines; 
A. J. Hoffman, Murray; W. J. Deering, Atlantic; 
W. F. Mueller, Fort Dodge. 

It was largely due to the good work of the fol- 
lowing that the convention program was carried 
through with clockwork precision: Program com- 
mittee—A. R. Sale, E. H. Schilling, F. B. Lomas; 
exhibit committee—C. T. Gadd, W. F. Mueller, A. J. 
Hoffman; entertainment committee—H. F. Leibsle, 
C. T. Gadd, L. C. Kurtz; press committee—Th. N. 
Petersen, E. M. Healey, J. B. McCarroll; question 
box—E. C. Haas, F. P. Bollinger, W. J. Deering; re- 
ception committee—Members of:boards of directors 
of the Iowa Retail Hardware Association and the 
Iowa Hardware Mutual, F. B. Lomas, chairman; 
sergeants at arms—George A. Bieber, R. J. Breck- 
enridge; superintendent of exhibits—F. H. Beaner, 
Des Moines. 


THE BENSON ELECTRIC Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $250,000 to manufac- 
ture specialties. H. S. Leman, R. Goldman and 
A. H. Bloch, 507 Westminster Square, Brooklyn, are 
the incorporators. 


THE MCKINNON RocKAWAyY AXE Co., Rockaway, 
N. J., manufacturer of axes, has acquired a factory 
of the former Rockaway Brick Co. for a new works. 
Its plant on Main Street was recently destroyed by 
fire and it has been decided to sell the site. 


THE CONSERVER MFG. Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $125,000 to manufac- 
ture special machinery and hardware specialties. 
C. G. Campbell, F. J. Kent and S. S. Newton, 73 
Cortlandt Street, Brooklyn, are the incorporators. 


THE METAL PACKAGE Co., 346 Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of metal contain- 
ers, has filed articles of incorporation as the Metal 
Package Corporation of New York, with a capital 
of $1,000,000. C. C. Harper, 432 Washington Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn; F..J. Knorr, Brooklyn, and M. M.. 
Pedlow, Albany, N. Y., are the incorporators. 
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Michigan Dealers Meet in Saginaw 


Annual Convention Features War-Time Co-operation and Service to the Nation 


business in war time did not prevent Michigan 

retailers from holding a bang-up convention 
in Saginaw last week. In fact, the war spirit of 
patriotism and thorough co-operation pervading 
members of the Michigan Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion helped make their twenty-fourth annual gath- 
ering at the New Bancroft Hotel one that will long 
be remembered for its earnestness and helpfulness. 
Shortage of help caused by the calling of some of 
the younger men to the colors prevented a few old- 
timers from being present, but it goes without say- 
ing that one and all were present in spirit. Those 
who were present in fact got a big batch of mer- 
chandising advice that will help them meet the spe- 
cial problems that will face all retailers during the 
coming year. 

President James W. Tyre of Detroit conducted 
the meeting in that businesslike, shipshape manner 
with which he generally does things, and no time 
was lost while he was in the presiding officer’s chair. 
Mr. Tyre hit the keynote of the convention in his 
annual address when he said “we must radiate 
the ‘win-the-war’ spirit during this convention.” 


T vc exigencies of conducting a retail hardware 


The Opening Session 
HE convention opened Tuesday morning with 
an open session in the convention hall of the 
Bancroft, with William Moore of Detroit leading 
the singing. After Hon. H. F. Paddock had deliv- 
ered the address of welcome, Charles A. Ireland, 
Ionia, responded for the association. Julius -B. 
Kirby and Rev. J. A. Dunkel delivered local and 
national patriotic addresses at this opening session. 
The Wednesday morning session contained two 
rapid-fire, clean-cut, business-building addresses. 
The first was by E. G. Weir of Dowagiac, who 
spoke on “The Determining Factor in Business.” 
The second was by the old friend of every hardware 
retailer in America, T. N. Witten of Trenton, Mo., 
entitled “A Merchant’s Duty to His Community.” 
Discussions of these two subjects brought forth 
many points of practical value to hardware men. 
The Wednesday evening session was opened by 
Secretary Arthur J. Scott of Marine City, who read 
his annual report, showing steady ‘progress of the 
Michigan Association during this first year of 
America’s participation in the world war. In part, 
Secretary Scott reported: 


This has been an unusual year for all of us and the 
new conditions which we have been called upon to 
meet have required our best thought and effort in order 
to enable us to maintain our economic position and en- 
trench the business in which we are engaged so as to 
be able to meet all emergencies. 

One tendency which it seems to me we should take 
every means to encourage is the placing of our busi- 
ness upon a basis just as near to the cash system as 
possible. Some of us feel that we cannot operate 
strictly upon a cash basis but we can all of us improve 
our present credit system. A settlement by notes will 
reduce our open accounts and enable us to have the use 
of our capital so as to comply with credit terms of 
those from whom we buy our goods. 

Our government has set in motion a vast program of 
conservation. I take it that it devolves upon each one 
of us to co-operate in this movement by cutting out all 
unnecessary expenses and by avoiding waste in wrap- 
ping, delivery and other details. There are innumer- 
able ways in which we can effect savings without mate- 
rially impairing the service which we render. 

We can find many ways in which to utilize whatever 
money we save in this manner for, with the commend- 
able war contributions which we all want to encourage, 


the higher taxes we are called upon to pay, the income 
and excess profit taxes that we must expect will con- 
tinue even after we have pushed the war to a successful 
conclusion, we must make every dollar in the expense 
account justify its existence there. 
Inventory Problems 

HE question “On what basis shall I take my inven- 

tory” has been a perplexiing one, and in a way 
seems to place the retailer between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. If he inventories his goods at present 
market prices so as to protect himself in case through 
fire it becomes necessary for him to replace his stock, 
his statement will show large profits that are really not 
made until the goods have been sold over the counter, 
and payment made for them. On these profits that he 
has not yet made, he will also have to pay taxes. 

If he inventories at cost price, he is jeopardizing his 
business in case of fire. My suggestions would be; to 
inventory your goods at as near market value as pos- 
sible and to discount this inventory for entry in your 
books and for the making out of your profit and loss 
statement, so as not to fool yourself in a false profit, 
or a profit not yet made. 

Treasurer William Moore of Detroit read his an- 
nual report at this time, after which George W. 
Leedle of Marshall delivered an address on the 
subject, “Stock Arrangement.” Following a dis- 
cussion of this subject the evening was devoted to 
the “Question Box,” in charge of J. Charles Ross 
of Kalamazoo, Walter C. Rechlin of Bay City, and 
J. B. Draper of Detroit. 


Thursday Morning Session 


FTER the delegates had gotten into the spirit 
of the meeting, Thursday morning, by singing 
patriotic songs, Secretary M. L. Corey of the Na- 
tional Association delivered an address on ‘Finding 
and Solving Hardware Problems.” This address, 
which was similar to those given at other State asso- 
ciation conventions by representatives of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, was based on 
a thorough practical survey that the National Asso- 
ciation has been making during the past several 
months throughout practically every State in the 
Union. Thomas A. Knapp of Chicago followed Mr. 
Corey with an address on “The Training of Sales 
People.” Discussions of these two subjects occu- 
pied the time until adjournment at noon, after which 
the afternoon was given over to inspection of exhib- 
its at the big hardware exposition held in connection 
with the convention. , 
Thursday evening a banquet was given at the 
Masonic Temple, where a wealth of entertainment 
was provided by vocal and vaudeville artists. The 
address of the evening was delivered by B. W. Pul- 
linger of Detroit. 
The New Officers 
HE only business session on Friday was that 
held in the afternoon, which was an executive 
meeting, open only to retail hardware dealers. At 
that time reports of committees and other miscel- 
laneous routine business of special interest only to 
members of the association were got out of the 
way. The election of officers, which immediately 
followed the report of the nominating committee 
at this session, resulted as follows: President, John 
C. Fisher, Ann Arbor; vice-president, Geo. W. Kee- 
dle, Marshall; secretary, Arthur J. Scott, Marine 
City; and treasurer, Wm. Moore, Detroit. Execu- 
tive committee: Two years, James Tyre, Detroit; 
Norman Popp, Saginaw; J. Charles Ross, Kalama- 
zoo; Charles A. Sturmer, Port Huron; Charles Gart- 
ner, Wyandotte. One year, F. M. Granger, Fenton. 
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Nebraska Annual Held in Lincoln 


Convention Votes $300 10 Bed Cross—Charles Shahan Elected President 


teenth annual convention of the Nebraska 

Retail Hardware Association held in Lincoln, 
Neb., Feb. 5-8. More than 600 delegates and 
guests were in attendance. From an educational 
standpoint it was considered the best convention 
held in recent years. The exhibition of hardware 
was the biggest ever held in connection with a Ne- 
braska convention. It was necessary to turn away 
exhibitors. President Fred Pelz acquitted himself 
like a veteran. 

The convention approved the ‘trade accept- 
ance” plan. The ban was placed on papers pub- 
lished in the German language and it was de- 
manded that the business of the country be done 
in the English tongue and that English be taught 
in all of the schools. The Stephens bill now pend- 
ing in Congress, which is aimed to clip the wings 
of unfair corporations, was endorsed. The loy- 
alty and support of the members of the conven- 
tion to the nation and President Wilson were ex- 
tended. It was agreed to push subscriptions for 
the Red Cross and the sale of Liberty bonds 
and thrift stamps. The convention voted $300 to 
the Red, Cross on the spot. 

Among the speakers were Herbert P. Sheets of 
Omaha, assistant secretary of the national asso- 
ciation; M. L. Corey, registrar of the Federal Land 
Bank at Omaha, and W. R. Thompson of Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Corey made a great patriotic speech. 
The reports showed that the Nebraska Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Company had the most pros- 
perous year in its history. 

The hardware men had for their slogan “‘more 
business during 1918 than last year.” It was 
made clear when talking “shop” that the war was 
not going to slow down these retailers. ‘‘We must 
do more business and make more profits in order 
to help Uncle Sam win the war” was the battle 
cry. The annual reports of President Pelz and 
other officers were full of patriotic sentiments 
and evidences of intense loyalty and devotion to 
the country. President Pelz declared that the 
hardware merchants stood ready to give their last 
dollar and their last drop of blood to save the 
world for democracy. 


New Officers Elected 


FFICERS elected for the ensuing year were: 

President, Charles Shahan, Kearney; first vice- 
president, Fred W. Ebinger, Plainview; second 
vice-president, L. W. Waldorf, Western; secretary, 
Nathan Roberts, Lincoln; treasurer, W. C. Klein, 
Milford. The new directors elected are F. H. 
Ranston of Scribner, R. Haggert of Hartington 
and J. C. Michaelson of South Omaha. 

The 1919 convention will be held at Omaha. 

The report of Secretary Nathan Roberts 
showed a wealth of practical association work 
accomplished during the year. In part Mr. Rob- 
erts said: 

In the spirit of true Americans we meet today on 
the threshold of what in all probability will prove a 
time that will test and try what kind of stuff we are 
made of. We are in it good and deep, but we believe 
our cause is just and the spirit of ’76 will win for us 
the victory that will pass into history as one of the 
greatest achievements of the ages. 

I cannot better express what it: means to us than by 
using the words of Leon Hattenbach when he says we'll 
do our duty to our Country, our Flag, and our fellow 


P ‘teenth ana was the keynote of the seven- 
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men, we’ll do all that is asked of us and a lot more. 
We know what is needed to conserve food, eliminate 
waste, curtail expense, promote production and win this 
war. We know that every one of us is a mighty big 
cog in the great wheel of progress and that every time 
a cog slips the machinery slows up. We know the pro- 
gram of our Government and we are strong for it. We 
know that each of us plays an important part in the 
game and we'll do our best. There’s not a slacker 
amongst us. We are clean-cut American business men 
and we are proud of it. We love our country above all 
else because it stands for right, equality and justice and 
fights for the freedom of mankind, integrity of our 
homes, recognition of God’s laws. We have faith in 
our leaders and we’ll follow them without question and 
without doubt. We’ll’ fight where we must, sacrifice 
where we should, suffer where it is necessary, live to ac- 
complish or die in the attempt. We’ll act, each accord- 
ing to his own dictates based upon our knowledge of 
our country’s needs but always with one object, to 
do our “bit.” 

As an association we have had a most successful year 
and it would appear to us as if nothing can prevent our 
progress upward and onward. However, it is perhaps 
not wise to be too optimistic and perhaps it is well for 
us, if possible, while hoping for the best to prepare for 
the worst. There is one feature of our work as an 
association that does not appeal to us as being co-ordi- 
nate with our general success. The fact that twenty- 
six members have sold out during the year, twenty be- 
ing suspended for non-payment of 1916 dues and 80 
delinquent for 1917 dues, demonstrates that our work 
is not as good as it might be; in other words, we would 
like to see every hardware man doing business in the 
state of Nebraska prosperous to a point that his busi- 
ness commanded a premium. 

Among the many features recommended are the 
measure of defense regarding our attitude with Ger- 
many following the war; the recommendation for uni- 
versal training as proposed by the Chamberlain bill; 
the question of naturalization and that of doing busi- 
ness from now on in the English language only; the 
question of price standardization along the line of the 
Stephens bill; the question of by-partisan advertising; 
that of postal matters; objectionable contracts; 
strengthening credits; hardware accounting; the stand- 
ardization along the lines of manufacturing. 

We keep pegging away at collections on freight over- 
charges and while we do not have a very large showing 
it is like finding it. We collected this year something 
over $70.00 and at the present date have quite a number 
of bills not yet reported. 

We paid this year $422.45 on account of our own pub- 
lication, we have received from this source $313.92, but 
there is due us from advertising $20.00, leaving a de- 
ficit of $88.53 on the Jronmonger account. We do not 
know that this little magazine is desired or appreciated 
by our members. If it is we think they ought to at least 
keep it on an even balance. ; 

We regret to report the following deaths as far as 
they have come to us: J. E. Kriedler, Fullerton; 
J. Schmierda, Swanton; C. E. Lundgren, Wausa; 
A. M. Friesen, Jansen; E. L. Uhlig, Holdrege. 


Committees in Charge 


HE practical helpfulness of the convention was 
largely due to the efficient work of the following 
officers and committees: 

Officers—F red Pelz, president, Blue Hill; Charles 
Shahan, first vice-president, Kearney; Fred W. Ebinger, 
second vice-president, Plainview; Nathan Roberts, sec- 
retary, Lincoln; W. C. Klein, treasurer, Milford. 

Directors—Sam Tooley, Broken Bow; M. A. Hargel- 
road, Holstein; A. N. Snyder, Tilden; Joseph Koutsky, 
Omaha, South Side; J. C. Goodbrod, Utica; M. O. Tres- 
ter, Lincoln. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Attention, Knights 
of the Grip! 


TTENTION, Knights of the Grip! 
Here’s a message for every one of 
you from the members of the Old 
Guard down to the bearless cub with his 
first case of samples. 

Your ranks are depleted by the numbers 
who have patriotically dropped their bags to 
shoulder rifles in the National Army. There 
is hardly a company at any cantonment 
which does not number at least one traveling 
man. No trade has given more generously 
of its men than ours. The men who are still 
juggling with time-tables and standing pa- 
triotically for the unpatriotic dining car ad- 
vances in price and reduction of portions, 
are all looking for an opportunity to serve 
their country in this great crisis. 

Many of you would gladly face German 
steel if the chance came your way, or you 
would go out of your way to make the oppor- 
tunity. But many of you are ’way beyond 
the draft age and could not pass the physical 
examination if the opportunity was yours. 
Others are bound by the blessed ties of fam- 
ily obligations which, in the stricter sense, 
are as important to the nation as military 
obligations. You are ready to do your bit 
and you gladly welcome the opportunity to 
demonstrate your patriotism. 

The traveling man to-day has an opportu- 
nity which few others possess, and that op- 
portunity comes from his contact with the 
public in the many different places he visits 
weekly. Secretary R. A. Cavenaugh of the 
Illinois Commercial Men’s Association has 
recently sent a letter to the members of that 
association urging them to get behind the 
Government in every way possible. 

He advises favorable talk on the Govern- 
ment loans, points out the advantages of 
Liberty Bonds and of Thrift Stamps. He 
urges the traveling man to explain to the 
people that every penny they give or loan 
toward the prosecution of the war should be 
figured as an insurance policy for themselves, 
their children and their property. 

The country as a whole has done wonder- 


fully well, but half the people are still asleep - 


to the fact that we are at war. They do not 


realize the dangers that confront us, and it 
is the duty of the traveling man to wake them 
up. 

Then, too, the traveling man is trained to 
keep his ears open. German propaganda is 
responsible for most of the serious labor trou- 
ble of the past year, and so cleverly have the 
seeds of distrust been sown that many inno- 
cent people are unconsciously talking Ger- 
man propaganda. The time has passed when 
even indirect sympathy with German moves 
and motives may be voiced. A prompt per- 
sonal objection should be offered whenever 
such views are expressed. 

It is hard to hear direct advocacy of things 
German these days, but it is easy to hear 
criticism of our Government. When such 
criticism is made it should be. promptly 
analyzed for the motive which impels it. 
Should that motive, in your opinion, bear the 
brand of the Hohenzollerns it is your duty 
to report that man as quickly as possible. 
Report it to R. A. Cavenaugh, secretary and 
treasurer of the Illinois Commercial Men’s 
Association. It will be passed on to the 
Bureau of Justice who will do the rest. Your 
name will not be used or made public in the 
report unless you so desire. Already a large 
number of dangerous enemies within our 
borders have been apprehended by the 
prompt reports of loyal traveling men. 

Then there is another duty—the edicts of 
Hoover are a hoodoo to unpatriotic hotel and 
restaurant people. It is your duty to report 
every hotel or restaurant man who is at- 
tempting to serve meat on Tuesdays or wheat 
on Wednesdays. Help clean them up as you 
have cleaned up the fire trap hotels on your 
route. 

German propaganda would have us believe 
that Germany is whipped. Don’t allow this 
false impression to take root in the minds 
of the people in your territory. The Hun is 
hampered, but he is a long way from being 
whipped. 

We are going to whip him and do a thor- 
ough job of it, but we can only do this by 
prompt, thorough unhampered and unceasing 
war activity. 

The Knights of the Grip are in the front 
line of the men behind the lines. 

Their opportunity to serve Uncle Sam is a 
big opportunity, and the service they may 
render is the measure of a body of big men. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, 





Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWAGE AGE, 
New York, Feb. 18, 19138. 

A S a leading sales manager in general hardware lines 

produced by well-known manufacturers phrases it, 
“trade is bucking up quite a littie bit,” adding that a 
few more summery days such as we enjoyed last ‘week 
will doubtless cause buyers to become reasonably opti- 
mistic. 

Some sections are suffering temporarily from stagna- 
tion resulting from freight embargoes, Baltimore being 
referred to as almost completely tied up, which has 
resulted occasionally in, cancellations from smaller 
tradesmen in country sections because often shipments 
cannot be made at any price. 

Congestion in transportation is alluded to as much 
more prevalent in the East, the Central West being in 
better shape. From the Middle West goods are going 
more freely into the South, Southwest, Northwest and 
farther West. Eastern blockades are the result of 
enormous shipments from many outside sources, largely 
war material and the handling of troops for overseas 
converging on Atlantic seaports. This situation is made 
more difficult by the dearth of ship bottoms to take the 
stupendous quantities aboard from choked terminals 
and warehouses. 

The decision by Dr. Garfield, Fuel Administrator, dis- 
continuing the Monday closings, will help materially, 
and is generally welcomed by business men, who now 
will return to the previous early closing Saturdays and 
resume again the regular hours on the remaining week- 
days. These had been increased somewhat in an en- 
deavor to keep nearer to the necessities of business by 
working extra time trying to crowd six days’ work 
into five. 

New York wholesalers speak of the improvement in 
the freight situation, especially on incoming shipments, 
which are easier. Also that recent shipments are com- 
ing along in fairly good time, while there is a notable 
betterment in much earlier consignments caught in the 
blockade and tied up on sidings and at terminals, which 
is more difficult to extricate from the mass. 

Mention is also made of the more favorable situation 
for business men because the next draft for the army 
is not expected to materialize before May or June. If 
this proves true it will enable manufacturers and job- 
bers at least to better handle the spring business before 
their organizations are seriously broken into. 

Such changes as there are in prices are chiefly up- 
ward. Jobbers refer to orders as coming in fairly well 
and that collections continue good. Retail merchants 
especially are taking spring goods as fast as wholesal- 
ers can send them out, where in other years they were 
reluctant to accept deliveries except as specified, which 
often meant say two months later. Now they are glad 
to get supplies when and how they best can. , 

There is a heavy demand for steel goods, otherwise 
hoes, forks, rakes and garden implements of various 
kinds for individuals who are planting small patches 
for the cultivation of vegetables and fruit. The rail- 
roads are giving preference to essentials, among which 
are included so-called steel goods. 

Manufacturers are taking orders without cancella- 
tion clauses, which means that wholesalers cannot get 
reductions later, even if the time comes when prices go 
to lower levels. Buvers must take the goods at agreed 
prices, so that much in the way of often anticipated 
lower rates are likely to be deferred for quite a period 
in any event. There are said to be few over stocks 
and some merchants have very light stocks. 


CHISELS.—The Winsted Edge Tool Works, Winsted. 
Conn., manufacturers of Witherbv chisels, represented 
by J. H. Graham Company, 113 Chambers Street, New 
York, recently advanced chisels approximately 15 per 
cent. 


Cut NAILS.—Merchants say they could sell a good 
volume of cut nails if they could get them and that 
they are about as scarce as wire nails. The trade is 
fair. considering the circumstances, with occasionally 
small lots for export. but no large orders to go abroad, 
to which there is always the element of doubt as to 
shipping overseas. 

Cut nails. in stock. are $5.20, and delivered by the jobbers 
in carting distance $5.25 base per keg. 

Hooks AND BRACKETS.—The Atlas Manufacturing 
Co., New Haven, Conn., quote the following advance 
prices, namely, coat and hat and ceiling hooks at from 





40 to 50 per cent discount, and Bradley shelf brackets 
with a range of 55 to 60 per cent discount from list. 


Hunt-HELM-Ferris & Co.—The Hunt-Helm-Ferris & 
Co. quote the following revised prices, namely, litter 
carriers, 35 per cent; Overland and Star coaster 
wagons, 30 per cent; 2Uth Century round hangers, per 
doz., $13.50; Harvester and Peerless hay carriers track, 
track hangers and brackets, 35 per cent; Harvester and 
Peerless slings, forks, pulleys, etc., 30 per cent; Star 
steel cattle stalls, 35 per cent, and cattle stanchions, 
Star brand, 30 per cent discount. Tank heaters are as 
follows, each: Star, $19.50; Black Jack, No. 1 flat 
grate, $6.50, and Black Jack, No. 2 flat grate, $8.12 
each. 


LINSEED OIL.—This business continues inactive. Con- 
ditions underlying both the present and future market 
warrant the tendency to firmness, which has caused an 
advance in price. This situation must be considered, 
namely, that there are certain food products that are 
more than likely to be drawn from a far-off South 
American country that will greatly reduce the available 
space for flaxseed and which will come principally by 
sailers instead of steamers. This will much more than 
double the ocean time. Then the present crop of seed 
in Argentina, at one time estimated at 40,000,000 to 
45,000,000 bu., is, we are authoritatively advised, nearer 
two-thirds of that. The National Government needs 
in the way of foodstuffs to be drawn from that source 
will often, doubtless, crowd the shipment of seed, all of 
which will have a direct bearing on the price of linseed 
oil and oil cake. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.32 in five or more bbl., 
$1.33 per gal. in less than five bbls. 

State and Western oil is $1.30 per gal. in car loads or less 
than car loads. 

MEASURING TAPES.—The Keuffel & Esser Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., and New York, quotes measuring tapes, 
including steel, metallic, asses’ skin, and pocket measur- 
ing tapes, at a uniform discount of 10 per cent. 

Ropre.—This business is reported as good, with the 
situation about as during the past two weeks. Rope, 
we are told, because of raw fiber prices (for Manila 
hemp and sisal), should be several cents more per 
pound, but so far these prices are as they have been. 
Much depends on what action the National Government 
takes with regard to the raw stock in the matter of 
prices. Naturally if a drastic cut were to be made in 
the cost of raw materials it would cause a serious situa- 
tion, because of stock on hand and to arrive month 
hence. There is a considerable volume of business com- 
ing from Government sources and the shipyards, but 
regular trade is below normal for this period of the 
year. 

Rope prices are unchanged,-as follows: Manila rope, first 
grade, is 33c.: second grade, 32c.; and the third grade, 28c. 
base per lb. Manila bolt rope is 38¢c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade 20c. base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first ‘grade. 
is 2314c.. and second grade 20%c. base per Ib. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and second grade 2/c. 
base per Ib. 

SasH Corp.—The Mallison Braided Cord Company, 
Athens, Ga., represented by John H. Graham Company, 
113 Chambers Street, New York, on Feb. 13 advanced 
sash cord 2c. per lb. on base sizes, Nos. 8 to 12 inclu- 
sive. Clothes lines have been advanced $1 per gross on 
the cheaper grades and $2 per gross on the better 
qualities. 

SLAW AND KRAuT CuTtTers.—The Tucker & Dorsey 
Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, Ind., represented by 
J. H. Graham Company, 113 Chambers Street, New 
York, has just begun sending out a new discount sheet 
which became effective Jan. 22, although dated Jan. 1, 
but being distributed generally now. The principal 
advances are on slaw and kraut cutters, which have 
been advanced by from 10 to 15 per cent. 


TAPES.—The Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich., 
and 106 Lafayette Street. New York, now quotes meas- 
uring tapes as follows: Asses’ skin, 10 per cent; metal- 
lic and bend leather, list, net. pocket and steel measur- 
ing tapes, each 10 per cent discount. 


TRAPS.—The Oneida Community Co., Oneida, N. Y., 
has advanced prices on game, mouse and rat traps as 
follows, namely: Victor traps. with chains, per doz., 
Nos. 0. $1.27; 1. $1.50: 144. $2.26; 2. $8.16; 3, $4.20; 
4, $4.96: 91, $2.10, and 91%, $3. Without chains. per 
doz., prices are, respectively, $0.97, $1.13, $1.80, $2.70, 
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$3.60, $4.36, $1.73 and $2.56. Oneida jump traps, with 
chains, per doz.; Nos. 0, $1.74; 1, $2.04; 91, $2.55; 9114, 
$3.61; 1%, $3.05; 2, $4.48; 12, $4.89; 3, $5.95; 13, 
$6.38; 4, $7.01, and 14, $7.44. Without chains, per 
doz.: Nos. 0, $1.33; 1, $1.54; 91, $2.01; 9114, $2.98: 1%, 
$2.44; 2, $3.83; 3, $5.10; 4, $6.16. Newhouse traps, 
with chains, per doz.: Nos. 0, $2.80; 1, $3.29; 81, $3.81; 
91, $4.16; 142, $4.93; 8114, $5.91; 9144, $6.25; 2, $7.29; 
2%, $11.45; 21%, $9.01; 3, $9.84; 3%, $12.96; 4, $11.52; 
14, $12.24; 44, $12.24; 48, $12.96; 444, $27.84; 50, 
$59.04; 150, $59.04; 5, $83.40; 15, $83.40, and No. 6, 
$194.40. Prices on mouse and rat traps are as fol- 
lows per doz., namely, Victor Mouse, $0.20; Hold Fast 
Mouse, $0.20; Victor Rat, $0.80; Hold Fast Rat, $0.80; 
Official Mouse, $0.30; Official Rat, $1.00; Tin Choker 
Mouse, 5-hole, $1.00; Wood Choker Mouse, 4-hole, $0.80, 
all per doz. End O’ Mice, per 1000, $7.50; Victor 
Mouse, 2% gr. bushel, $5.00, and Victor Rat, 4% doz. 
bushel, $3.50. 

WINDOW GLASS.—One manufacturer has made new 
prices with a range of, say, 10 to 15 per cent increase, 
but at this writing the advance had‘ not generally been 
made, we are told. The labor cost of glass is now put 
at from 60 to 70 per cent of the total, which necessi- 
tates an addition of about 15 per cent on the price of 
glass. Some manufacturers of polished plate glass 
have already withdrawn prices, which frequently pre- 
cedes an advance. The National Government’s propo- 
sition as to production will probably be fixed at 50 per 
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cent capacity of what was made last year. The appor- 
tionment of what is to be manufactured the Govern- 
ment prefers should be done by agreement among the 
makers themselves, and the Government will not inter- 
fere unless compelled to. Factories which made glass 
last year but will make none this year for various rea- 
sons, including disadvantages as to fuel and materials, 
will be considered in the matter of profit as entitled to 
their fair proportion. Merchants are selling glass from 
day to day and prices are for immediate acceptance. 
If a purchaser wants much the price goes up. 

Window glass prices are as follows: 

B, single thick, first three brackets, 85 per cent discount. 
All A, single, and all B, single thick, above the first three 
brackets, 80 and 10 per cent. All A, double, 80 and 10 per 
cent, and all B double thick, 80 and 20 per cent. All AA, 
single and double thick, all sizes, is 80 per cent discount. 

WIRE NAILS.—Some of the veterans in the trade say 
there is practically no business in wire nails, partly 
because they have very few goods to sell. Also, that 
their principals at the mills have not been able to ship ° 
them stock to this market during the past month or 
more and don’t know when it will be possible to get 
nail-making material. After the billets are available 
the rods must be rolled and drawn, after which the 
nails must be made and shipped. One merchant says 
they have virtually but two days’ stock on hand for any 
kind of a fair business and give reasonable assortment. 

Wire nails. in stock are $4.40, and carted by the jobbe1 
$4.45, base per keg. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Feb. 15, 1918. 


HE warm weather has brought relief to trade in 

general, and an increase in activities is noted by 
the retailer, jobber and manufacturer. Transportation 
service still remains very uncertain and prevents to a 
great extent the maximum distribution of goods. Busi- 
ness in general, reckoned in dollars and cents, is ahead 
of the corresponding week of last year, and merchants 
are coming to the city in large numbers and placing 
satisfactory orders for seasonable goods. They are 
anticipating their future wants further ahead than 
ever before. Deliveries from the East by freight are 
exceedingly slow, consuming from thirty to sixty days, 
with the result that all hurry-up shipments are being 
forwarded by express. 

Reports from the steel plants show that their con- 
ditions have improved and that a great many men have 
gone back to work. 

From all indications there will be a big demand for 
garden tools the coming season. The Government is 
going to see that there will be no idle land and 
encourage the planting of crops both on a large and 
small scale. It is advisable for the hardware man to 
keep well stocked so as to be thoroughly prepared to 
take care of the demand. 

Retailers report a very satisfactory volume of cash 
sales and that collections are fair. Jobbers continue 
to be busy shipping seasonable goods and are booking 
additional orders. They report that their business is 
very satisfactory. Manufacturers report that from 
all indications they will not be in a position to meet 
the demand, owing to the shortage of labor, raw 
material, coal and transportation. 

While there has been no radical change in prices to 
report this last week the market continues, very firm. 


_AMMUNITION.—A heavy volume of orders for all 
kinds of ammunition is coming into the jobber for ship- 
ment during the spring and summer. Jobbers are ad- 
vising the retailer to keep well stocked, as there is 
expected to be a scarcity of ammunition during the 
coming season, as manufacturers are exceedingly busy 
with government contracts, as the government has first 
call on all ammunition. There is expected to be very 
little left for domestic use. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 22 short 
Semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32 short, rim fire, semi- 
smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No. 22 long, semi-smokeless, 
$6 per thousand ; No. 32 long, semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 
per thousand. Above prices subject to 20-6 per cent discount. 
Prices on shells are as follows: Peter’s Target, smokeless, 3 
drams powder, 1% ounces shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand ° 
Peter’s Referee. semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 ounce 
shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand. Discount 20-5 per cent. 

ASH SIFTERS.—Jobbers’ stocks are cleaned out on 
several numbers, and orders are taken subject to stock 
on hand. Sales, however, are very light, as the season 
is about over. No change in prices has been reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Plain wood 
ash sifters with black wire, $1.20 per doz.; plain wood with 
galvanized wire. $1.60 per doz.; wooden sifters, especially 
adapted for barrels. No. 06, $3.85 per doz.; galvanized barrel 
sifters, No. 104, $33 per doz. 


AxEes.—The demand for axes continues very heavy 
especially from the lumbering regions. Jobbers’ stocks 
are very light and are finding it difficult to meet the 
demand. Prices remain the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Standard single bitted axes, $13 per doz.; double bitted, $17 
per doz.; Kelly’s standard bronze and black axes at base 
weights. 


BALE TIES AND WIRE.—While the demand for bale 
ties and wire has fallen off during the last week, the 
jobbers report that they have obtained very satisfac- 
tory business from the Middle West. The high prices 
on hay and straw make it imperative that the farmer 
bale his hay for shipment to the city. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list; half sizes, 7% 
per cent less; plain annealed wire. No. 14. $4.35 per 100 Ib. ; 
No. 15, $4.45 per 100 Ib.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib. 

BARB WIRE.—The mills have practically discontinued 
the manufacture of barb wire for private consumption. 
Jobbers, however, were able to obtain heavy shipments 
early in the season and, therefore, have a good supply on 
hand and are in a position to take care of all immediate 
business. However, when this stock which they have 
on hand is exhausted they do not know whether or 
not they will be able to again replenish their stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago: Painted barb 
wire in less than*carload lots, $4.40 per 100 lbs.; galvanized, 
$5.10 per 100 Ib. 

Bars.—There has been no change in the situation 
as to bars. The enforced shut-down of the mills has 
made this shortage very acute; however, the demand 
from retail sources is comparatively light. Sales 
mostly confine themselves to manufacturing plants. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft steel 
bars, $4.10 per 100 lb.; bar iron, $4.10 per 100 Ib. 

BUILDING PAPER.—Jobbers in building paper report 
that their sales are reduced to a minimum on account 
of the falling off of the building industry. Both 
dealers’ and jobbers’ stocks are very low, but are ample 
to take care of the demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20 Ib. rolls, 58c. per roll; 25 Ib. rolls, 72e. 
per roll; 30 Ib. rolls, 87c. per roll. 

BUTCHER KNIVES.—Jobbers are finding it very diffi- 
cult to keep their stocks assorted, as the manufacturers 
are facing a serious shortage of raw material and labor. 
Special steel, which enters into the manufacture of 
these knives, is very hard to obtain. Prices remain 
firm and are the same as last reported. 


Butcher knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $4.25 per 
doz.; 7-in. blade, $5 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6 per doz.; with 
ebony handle, 6-in. blade, $4.75 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $6.25 
per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6.60 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $11 per 
doz.; 12-in. blade, $14.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $18 per doz. ; 
Beachwood handle fastened with 3 saw screw brass rivets, 
6-in. blade. $3 per doz.; 6%4-in. blade, $3.85 per doz.; 7-in. 
blade, $4.30 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $5.20 per doz.: 9-in. blade, 
$6. per doz.; 10-in. blade, $8.25 per doz.; 12-in. blade, 
$11.25 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $14.50 per doz. 


CHAFING DISHES.—An unusual flow of orders for 
future and immediate delivery has been received by 
the jobber. Dealers are requested to anticipate their 
wants as far ahead as possible, as a shortage is pre- 
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dicted. Prices remain firm and are same as last 
reported. 

We quote chafing-dishes from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 651 nickel plated, one pint, $5.25 each; No. 152 
nickel plated, two pint, $6.00 each; No. 743 nickel plated, three 
pint, $9.50 each. 

CLIPPING AND SHEARING MACHINES.—A large volume 
of business has been placed with the jobber for im- 
mediate shipment of all kinds of sheep-shearing ma- 
chines and horse clippers: Retailers are urged to 
accept immediate delivery of these items so as to 
allow for the unusual delays in freight. Jobbers’ stocks 
are reported as fair. Prices remain firm and un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Stewart’s No. 1 ball bearing horse clipping machine, $8.75 
each, list; Stewart’s No. 8 sheep and goat shearing machine, 
$11 each, list; No. 9, $12.75 each, list. Discount 25 per cent. 
Coates No. 179 hand horse clippers, $1.20 per pair; Coates No. 
129 (Newmarket) clippers, $1.65 per pair; Coates No, 71 fet- 
lock clippers, $1.05 per pair. 

CLocks.—An unusual demand for alarm clocks con- 
tinues and sales are reported above normal. Jobbers’ 
stocks are low and prices same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
The American alarm clock in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per 
doz.; in dozen lots, $9.67 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, 
$9.43 per doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, 
$12.61 per doz.; dozen lots, $12.24 per doz.; case lots of 2 
doz., $11.88 per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $18.24 
per doz.; case lots of 50, $17.52 per doz.; The Slumber 


Stopper alarm clock, dozen lots, radium dials, $23.04 per 
doz.; Big Ben alarm clocks, $2 each; Baby Ben alarm clocks, 
$2 each ° 


CoTTON GLOVES AND MITTENS.—AIl orders are ac- 
cepted subject to stock on hand. No orders will be 
accepted for future shipment. Prices are very high 
and are only quoted on application. Goods are very 
scarce. 

CuT NAILs.—Owing to the scarcity of cut nails, 
orders are only taken subject to stock on hand. 
shipment of a few kegs was received by a local jobber 
last week and prices are only quoted on application. 

Door Mats.—Business in door mats has started off 
with a rush this last week. This is easily accounted 
for, as the warm conditions have been very favorable 
to mud and dirt. Stocks are low and sales are way 
above normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 
steel wire mat, 16 x 24, $6.50 per doz.; 18 x 30. $8 per doz. ; 
22 x 36, $11 per doz. Flexible galvanized cold rolled steel 
mats, 16 x 24, $10.35 per doz.; 18 x 30, $14.30 per doz; 22 
x 36, $21 per doz.; 26 x 48, $34.65 per doz. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—Sales on eaves 
trough and gutter pipe have been very good during the 
last week, but have been confined mostly to repair work. 
Property owners have been forced to repair their gut- 
ters and down spouts to take care of the recent thaw. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
29-gage, lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.70 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage conductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. 

FILES.—-The demand for files continues very heavy, 
especially from the milis and factory districts. Re- 
tailers report that their sales are normal. Shipments 
from the factory are slow and very uncertain. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 
discounts from list: Nicholson files, 50-10-2%,; New piciee 
ican, 60-714; Disston, 50-10-5; Black Diamond, 50-10. 

Foop CHOopPPERS.—Dealers are urged to place their 
orders immediately and jobbers are accepting orders 
for shipments up to July 1. Im giving shipping in- 
structions dealers should be careful to allow for em- 
bargoes and delays. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Universal 
food chopper No. 0, $12.60 per doz.: No. 1, $15.50 per doz.: 
No. 2, $18.90 per doz.; Enterprise No. 501, $14.70 per doz. ; 
No. 602, $18.90 per doz. ; No. 703, $25.20 per doz. 

GARDEN Hose.—Orders for future shipment of gar- 
den hose are being placed very liberally with the jobber. 
Jobbers’ stocks are about normal for this time of the 
year and they expect to be able to take care of all 
orders placed with them at this time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. 3-ply 
Competition hose, 8% c. per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at 12%c. per 
ft.; %4-in. 4-ply hose at 10c. per ft.; also a good %-in, 5-ply 
hose at 10'%c. per ft.; %4-in. at 9\%4c. per ft. A better grade 
of %-in. 4-ply at 15c. per ft.; %4-in at 13%c. The white 
cotton covered %-in. at 11c. per ft. 

GLASs.—Sales on glass are reported very light, and 
confined mostly to repair work. The plants manufac- 
turing glass are diverting their attention to other 
products, as the demand this last year has been so 
light they could not run anywhere near capacity. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Single strength A, first three brackets to 50-in., 84 per cent 
off; all sizes over 40-in., 83 per cent off; all sizes of double 
strength AA, 84 per cent off. 

GUNS AND RIFLES.—Owing to the fact that the 
manufacturers have large contracts to fill for the gov- 
ernment it is freely predicted that there will be a 
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shortage of guns and rifles for domestic use this summer 
and fall. Jobbers’ stocks are exceedingly low and 
retailers are urged to anticipate their wants im- 
mediately. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single barre] 
shotgun, 12 gage, 30 or 32-in. barrel, with plain extractor, 
$5.25 each, with automatic ejector, $5.50; 12 gage, double 
barrel shotgun with hammer, $12; hammerless, $14.75. 

LANTERNS.—An unusual demand for lanterns this 
last week has entirely wiped out the jobbers’ stocks on 
several numbers. The sudden melting of the snow has 
caused the closing up of a great many streets and at 
night time the lanterns are put out as a signal. 
Prices remain firm and are same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 242 tubular, $7.50 per doz.; the large size cold blast, No 
2, $11.50 per doz.; No. 299, tubular dash lantern, $10.25 per 
doz. 

LINSEED O1L.—Stocks of linseed oil are running very 
low. This, however, is accounted for by the lack of 
transportation, rather than by the shortage of flax. 
Manufacturers are in a position to make fairly good 
deliveries, but are unable to get cars to move their 
product. Prices remain firm and are same as last 
reported. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure, old- 
process linseed oil, in carload lots, raw, $1.28 per gal. ; boiled 
$1.29 per gal.;:‘in single barrei lots, raw, $1.33 per gal. ; 
boiled, $1.34 per gal. 

Nuts AND Bo.ts.—Industrial and manufacturing 
plants are consuming an unusual quantity of nuts and 
bolts and jobbers report that sales are very satisfactory. 
From a retail standpoint, however, sales are very light. 
Prices remain firm and are the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Machine bolts. up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; 
larger sizes, 30 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % 
x 6 in., 40 per cent discount; larger sizes, 25 per cent dis- 
count; hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon, $2 off per 100 
Ib.; lag screws, 50 per cent discount: washers, $3 off per 
100 Ib. 

O1L HEATERS.—The demand for oil heaters has been 
exceptionally heavy this last week. Owners of un- 
heated private garages have been forced to resort to 
the oil heater to thaw out their cars. Jobbers’ stocks 
are very low and manufacturers are unable to supply 
the demand. All orders are taken subject to stock on 
hand, and jobbers report that they are not of a great 
many numbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, subject to 
stock on hand: No. 37A, $5.70 each; No. 61, $6.95 each 

O1Ls.—Wholesale prices on single barrel lots of oils, 
f.o.b. Chicago, in iron barrels, are as follows: 

Perfection kerosene, 104 c. per gal. ; headlight, 175 test, 138c 
per gal.: gasoline, 21c. per gal.; turpentine, 54c. per gal 
denatured alcohol, 80c. per gal. 

PAINTS.—It is advisable for all dealers to go through 
their stocks at this time and replenish immediately all 
shortages. Both the manufacturer and jobber feel 
that there will be an unusual demand for paints this 
spring and especially from the rural districts. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house 
paint, $3 per gal.; second grade, $2.50 per gal.; third grade, 
$1.80 per gal. 

PouLTRY NETTING.—Instructions for immediate ship- 
ments have been given jobbers from a great many re- 
tailers this past week for poultry netting. Jobbers 
report that sales are very satisfactory, and will be 
equally as good as last year. Shipments from the mills 
are slow and are being delayed by embargoes. Prices 
remain firm and are the same as last reported. 
we quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, poultry net- 
ting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
— galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from 
ist. 

PUTTY AND GLAZIER’S PoInTs.—Stocks are very low, 
but are ample to take care of the demand, as the sales 
are below normal and are confined mostly to repair 
work. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.35; glazier’s points, No. 1, large 
No. 2, medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c 
per doz. packages. 

ROASTING PANS.—Future orders are coming in fairly 
well, but sales are very quiet for immediate consump- 
tion. Prices are the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Smooth 
steel, self-blasting oval pans, at $9.60 per doz.; sheet steel 
pans with ventilation cover. size 14 x 19 x 6 at $3.60 per doz. 
size 15 x 10 ¥ 6% at $4 per doz.; size 17% x 12 x 7% at $5 
per doz.; round aluminum roasters, $12.60 per doz.; oval 
aluminum roasters, 94 x 15 x 6%, $24 per doz.; 11% x 17 x 
7%, $36 per doz. 

Rope.—Manufacturers report that the jobbers have 
placed large orders with them for immediate delivery. 
This is brought about by the retailer filling in his stock 
for spring business. Manufacturers claim that they 
have enough hemp on hand to take care of all im- 
mediate orders, and will be able to make satisfactory 
deliveries to the jobber. The government is said to be 
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in the market for a large quantity of certain sizes. 
Prices remain firm and are the same as last reported. 

_We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 334%4c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
3240c. per lb. base; No. 3 manila rope, 2844c. per lb. base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 2314c. per lb.; No. 2, 20%c. per Ib. 

SAND PaPpeR.—The demand for sand paper is mostly 
confined to manufacturing districts. Retailers report 
that their sales are very light. No change in price has 
been reported. 

_We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—The sale on sash weights continues 
very light, and are used mostly for repair work and 
fire doors. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sash weights, 
in ton lots, $39 per ton; in smaller lots, $40 per ton 
_ ScREws.—The demand for screws in the manufactur- 
ing and industrial districts continues very heavy and 
jobbers are short on some sizes. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 75-10-10; round head blued, 70-10-10; flat 
bead brass, 42%4-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5 

SIDEWALK AND SNOW ScraPERS.—There is a continued 
demand for sidewalk and snow scrapers, and jobbers’ 
stocks are about depleted. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, in dozen lots 
No. 2 sidewalk scrapers, $4.75 per doz.; No. 6, $3.25 per doz 
No. 75 snow scraper, $6.75 per doz. 

SOLDER.—Jobbers’ stocks are so low that all orders 
are taken subject to stock on hand. An unusual de- 
mand for solder has been created this last week, same 
being used mostly for repair work. Prices remain the 
same as last reported. 

_We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows 
Warranted, half and half solder, 48c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’ 
solder, 45c. per Ib. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Deliveries on steel sheets from the 
mills are reported very uncertain. This is brought 
about by the recent shut down on account of the coal 
shortage. The government is consuming most of the 
supply and manufacturers find it very difficult to get 
their supplies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows 
28-gage galvanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $6 per 100 Ib. 

STEEL TRAPS.—There continues to be quite a heavy 
demand for steel traps, especially in the Northwest, 
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where hunting continues to be very good. Jobbers’ 
stocks are reported light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor traps 
No. 0, $1.13 per doz.; No. 1, $1.32 per doz.; No. 1%, $1.98 per 
doz.; No. 2, $2.77 per doz.; No. 3, $3.70 per doz.; No. 4, $4.36 
per doz. Oneida traps, No. 0, $1.53 per doz.; No. 1, $1.79 per 
doz.; No. 144, $2.69 per doz.; No. 2, $3.94 per doz.; No. 3, 
$5.24 per doz. 

Tacks.—Retail demand for tacks is very satisfactory 
this last week, and there is also fairly heavy demands 
from manufacturing sources. Prices remain same as 
last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
er’s tacks, 6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 17c. per Ib.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 1644c. per Ib 

TIN PLATE.—There is a searcity of tin plate and mills 
are making very slow deliveries. Jobbers’ stocks are 
very low and prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


IC coke tin, 20 x 28, 180-lb. boxes, $19.90; 200-lb. boxes, $20 
214-lb. boxes, $20.25: IC Mohawk tin, 20 x 28. 214-lb. boxes 
$22.90: IC Calvin tin, 20 x 28. 214-lb. boxes, $26.75; IX tin, 
20 x 28, 270-lb. boxes, coke, $22.80: Mohawk, $26; Calvin 
$30.75 


WHiTE LeEap.—The demand ror white lead has picked 
up during the last week and very satisfactory orders 
for future delivery are reported by local jobbers. 
Prices are the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Carter’s white lead, in 100-lb. lots, $11.25 per 100 Ib.; IXL 
white lead in 100-lIb. lots, $9.25 per 100 Ib 

WirE Naits.—The mills are making very unsatisfac- 
tory deliveries to the jobbers. They report that the 
shortage of coal, raw material, labor and embargoes 
have hit them very hard; the result is that the jobbers’ 
stocks are nearly wiped out and they are unable to 
meet the demand. The best selling sizes, such as 
eight-penny and twenty-penny nails, are very hard 
to obtain. There are also very few of them in this 
market. Prices remain the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire 
nails, $4.25 per keg base; cement-coated nails, $4.25 per 
keg, base. 

WRAPPING PAPER.—The demand for wrapping paper 
is about normal for this time of the year. There has 
been no change in price since reported last week, and 
the market is somewhat firmer. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Krafts 
wrapping paper, 9c. per Ib.; express wrapping paper, 10'%4c 
per lb. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 19, 1918. 

HE mild weather of the past two weeks has done 

more than any other one thing could have possibly 
done to bring about improved conditions in the railroad 
congestion, and incidentally in operations among blast 
furnaces, steel works, and plants making finished prod- 
ucts of all kinds. It must not be inferred from this that 
railroad conditions are anything like in a normal con- 
dition, for such is not the case. However, there has 
been very much betterment, and coal and coke are mov- 
ing out more freely to blast furnaces and steel works 
than at any time since early November. The trouble 
has not been a lack in output in either coal or coke, for 
there has been plenty of both of these fuels produced, 
but the greater part of the trouble has come from a lack 
of motive power by the railroads. Broken down engines 
are being used that either should have been relegated 
to the scrap heap months ago, or else should have been 
in the shops long ago for much needed repairs. The 
output of pig iron at present is estimated to be at 
about a 75 per cent rate, which is fully 15 to 20 per 
cent better than three weeks ago, while steel works 
operations in the Central West are ranging from 60 
to 70 per cent of capacity. A few days ago the Car- 
negie Steel Co. reported that the average rate of oper- 
ation at all its steel plants was about 72 per cent. 

The fact that Fuel Administrator Garfield has re- 
scinded his order for heatless Mondays is also going 
to do much toward bringing output of steel products up 
to a nearly normal basis. 

A very important ruling just made at Washington, 
D. C., and which went into effect on Saturday, Feb. 15, 
is that Government licenses must in the future be se- 
cured for all imports or exports of iron and steel 
products whether intended for our Allies or for neutral 
countries. This was not intended to affect war pur- 
poses primarilv, but to concerns who have been doing 
a large export business for many months the new ruling 
will no doubt work a considerable hardship. 

In the meantime the Government continues to place 
very heavy orders for finished iron and steel products 


of all kinds. One Government order that came out late 
last week was for 4500 small steel gondolas and box 
ears for shipment to France. Of this order the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. .of this city took 500 box cars, and the 
Standard Steel Car Co., also of this city, took 750 gon- 
dolas and 200 box cars. The British Mission has an 
inquiry in the market for 120,000 tons of plates, and 
this order will very likely be divided among American 
mills in a short time. The Government also has very 
heavy inquiries in the market’ for steel plates for domes- 
tic shipyards, also for bolts and rivets, sheets, wire 
nails and wire and other products. It is estimated that 
Government purchases, direct and indirect, represent 
fully 75 per cent or more of the new business being 
taken by the mills. 

The general demand for iron and stéel products of 
all kinds for several months has been very dull, and it 
is surprising with how little steel of various kinds pri- 
vate consumers have been getting along for three or 
four months. Were there no war on, and the mills were 
depending entirely on business to come from domestic 
consumers, it is not believed that operations of steel 
works and other manufacturing plants would be on a 
more than 50 per cent basis. 

The hardware trade is doing business under the great- 
est hardships the trade has ever known. The railroad 
embargoes and the heavy snows have all combined to 
make it difficult for hardware jobbers and retailers to 
get goods into their stores or to get goods out to cus- 
tomers. It is a fact that on many orders taken 60 days 
ago or more by traveling men railroads have not yet 
made deliveries, the goods still being in cars that are 
side-tracked somewhere between point of shipment and 
destination. 

This delay in receiving goods is affecting country re- 
tail hardware stores a good deal more than those in the 
cities. The great question that is now confronting 
the hardware trade is whether it will be able to get 
goods even fairly promptly as the war goes on. 

Prices are ruling fairly strong on the heavier me*a] 
lines showing a tendency to lower values, but on the 
lighter lines prices are advancing and are very strong. 
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This is particularly true of mechanics’ tools, for which 
the demand is enormous and the available supply very 
limited, as the Government has commandeered practi- 
cally the entire output of some of the largest makers of 
mechanics’ tools in the entire country. 

Collections are reported to be fairly prompt. 

BoLts, Nuts AND Rivets.—Local makers of bolts and 
nuts say that they have no advices regarding the re- 
port that the Government was in the market for 100,- 
000,000 rivets and they do not believe the report is cor- 
rect. Sometime ago the Jeffersonville Arsenal at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., placed orders among different makers for 
about 30,000,000 rivets, and this may possibly have given 
rise to the above report. The Government is buying 
heavily of nuts and bolts and at present is closing up 
the purchase of about 3000 tons or 30,000 kegs of rivets 
largely to be used for maintenance at the Government 
Navy Yards. The new demand for bolts, nuts and 
rivets from the general trade has been dull for some- 
time. The fixed Government discounts are very firm 
and are as follows: 

Large rivets, $4.65 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and shorter 
rivets, 45-10 off list. Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-10 off list ; cut threads, 
50-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 
40-10 off list; larger and longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, 
% x 6 in.: Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list: 
cut threads, 40-10-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off 


list; lag bolts, 50-10 off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off 
list; hot pressed nuts, square blank, 2.50c. per 1b. off list; 
hot pressed nuts, hexagon blank, 2.30c. per lb. off list; hot 


pressed nuts, square tapped. 2.30c. per lb. off list; hot 
pressed nuts, hexagon tapped, 2.10c. per lb. off list; c.p.c. 
and t. square and hexagon nuts, blank, 2.25c. per Ib. off list; 
c.p.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. per lb. 
off list. Semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 
60-10-10 off list; 9/16 in. and smaller, 70-5 off list; stove 
bolts, 70-10 off list; stove bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk; 
tire bolts, 50-10-5 per cent off list. The above discounts are 
from present lists now in effect. All prices carry standard 
extras. 

BUTTS AND HINGES.—Nearly all makers of butt, strap 
and T hinges have advanced prices from 10 to 25 per 
cent, the smaller advance having been made on the 
ordinary grades and the higher advance on the fancy 
grades of hinges. It is said the outlook for spring trade 
in hinges is very satisfactory. 


Cut NAILS.—Mills report the new demand for cut 
nails as only fair and it has been adversely affected by 
the large falling off in building operations all over the 
country. The new demand for cut nails from the South 
is heavier than from any other section of the country. 


We quote cut nails in carloads and larger lots at $4 base, 
per keg, f.o.b. Pittshurgh, jobbers and retailers charging 
$4.50 to $4.75 per keg in smali lots from store. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Mills report that the new 
demand for both iron and steel bars is not very active, 
but this probably comes from the fact that consumers 
are covered ahead for some months and are out of the 
market. Mills report the specifications against contracts 
are fairly active, and say they have their output well 
sold up over the next two or three months, and for a 
longer period unless the rate of operations soon shows 
considerable betterment. 

We quote steel bars rolled from old steel rails at 3c:; from 
steel billets, 2.90c., and refined iron bars, 3.50c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. ‘ 

LAWN Mowers.—Jobbers and retailers are now ac- 
cumulating stocks of lawn mowers in anticipation of 
the opening up of spring trade. It is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether business in lawn mowers this year will be 
as heavy as last year, which was extraordinarily good. 
Prices of the standard makes of lawn mowers range 
from. 15 to 20 per cent higher than at this time last 
year. 

SHEETS.—The new demand is not very active, and 
owing to the scarcity of steel and fuel operations 
among the sheet mills are not over a 40 per cent basis 
at present, if that high. Some large concerns that have 
both sheet and tin plate mills have practically shut 
down the sheet mills and are using all the steel they can 
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get in order to speed up output of tin plate. The Gov- 
ernment is still placing heavy orders for steel sheets of 
various kinds, and a good part of the output of the 
mills is being applied on Government orders. 

Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., 
No. 28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c. 
rolled from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b 
mill, Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots, actual freight 
to point of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store. 

TIN PLATE.—It is a pleasure to state that owing to 
the splendid co-operation given the Government by tin 
plate mills all over the country in an effort to turn 
out maximum output for containers for food products, 
the output at present of tin plate, and for some time 
past has been very close to 90 per cent of capacity. 
Shipments of course have been held up by the scarcity 
in cars and the railroad congestion, but the railroad sit- 
uation is very much better, with the result that ship- 
ments of tin plate in the past two weeks or more have 
been heavier than at any time for three months. There 
is no embargo on shipments of tin plate to the Pacific 
Coast. Enormous quantities have been shipped in the 
past month or more to canneries in Washington, Oregon 
and in California. The pack of fish this year will be the 
greatest ever known, as the demand from our own Gov- 
ernment and for our Allies is bound to be enormously 
heavy. 

We quote tin plate at $7.75 per base box, both for Besse- 
mer and open-hearth stock, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots 
at $7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 
7, prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. 
coating, 200-Ib., $15 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $15.30; 
12-lb. coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-lb. coating, I. C., $17.75; 20-Ib. 
coating, I. C., $19; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $20; 30-lb. coating, 
I. C., $21; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $22; 40-lb. coating, I. C., $23 
per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery. 

WIRE PRopucts.—The domestic demand is only fairly 
heavy, but the Government continues very heavy orders 
for wire nails, and at present the mills are operating 
largely on Government orders given out recently. Large 
export orders for wire and wire nails are being made to 
Canada, also to the Orient and to India. Jobbers report 
their stocks of wire and wire nails is fairly heavy, but 
they are moving out only at a fairly active rate. Prices 
in effect up to April 1 are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer. 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1-in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
9, $3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence stables, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base: these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off for list 
for carload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

WINDOW GLASS.—The railroad congestion has inter- 
fered most seriously with both shipments and receipts 
of window glass and stocks held by jobbers and retail- 
ers are correspondingly low. It is now believed that 
the consumption of window glass this year will be near- 
ly as heavy as it was last year, the quantity used in 
this country in 1917 having been close to 8,000,000 
boxes. The large falling off in building operations is 
primarily responsible for the falling off in demand for 
window glass, and this condition is practically certain 
to continue as long as the war goes on. An early ad- 
vance of about 25 per cent is looked for in prices of 
window glass, but official announcement of this has not 
yet been given out. Makers say it is absolutely neces- 
sary that they put up prices as their costs have gone 
up enormously. Prices on window glass in effect at 
this writing, but which may be advanced at any time 
are as follows: 


B, single thick, first three brackets, 85 per cent discount 
All A, single, and all B, single thick, above the first three 
brackets, 80 and 10 per cent. All A. double, 80 and 10 per 
cent, and all B. double thick, 80 and 20 per cent. All AA, 
single and double thick, ail sizes, is 80 per cent discount. 


’ 


BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Feb. 16, 1918 

ace conditions in this territory show virtually 

no change worthy of extended comment. The vol- 
ume of business being done remains about the same as 
last month. Both jobbers and retailers are following 
their individual judgments in regard to purchases and 
there is a wide variation in opinions as to the advisa- 
bility of increasing stocks at this time. A small minority 
are buying freely and do not look for any great break in 
prices but do look for a marked scarcity in most of the 


ordinary lines carried. The smaller retailers, especially 
those in the country districts, appear to be hanging 
back even on supplies for the next two or three months. 
On such lines as steel goods, most dealers are fairly 
well covered but on many of the lines for spring and 
summer they are not purchasing in usual quantities, 
evidently being willing to take a chance on picking up 
goods from the jobbers as needed. 

The jobbers seem to be a unit in declaring that it is 
going to be difficult to secure seasonable goods as the 
season advances. The element that is buying heavily 
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now seems to be formed of the men who have visited 
the factories and the other large jobbing centers and 
they trankly state that they are following advice of 
“men who should know much of the volume of goods 
that is to be available. 

The big thaw of the past week has added new life 
to trade and winter goods are beginning to be pushed 
out of the display line. The railroad situation does not 
improve and embargoes are adding greatly to the diffi- 
culty of doing business. The coal situation continues to 
be a big feature of business and real relief is not in 
sight. It is predicted that the next two weeks will see 
many more factories closing on account of fuel short- 
age. 

The cutlery situation continues to be acute and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to get goods, especially 
pocket knives and shears. The difficulty in securing 
first quality goods is giving a big impetus to jobs and 
seconds and dealers are glad to get anything that will 
help to fill the demand. A feature of the Boston market 
has been the number of exporters who have sought to 
buy goods from the jobbers due to their inability to get 
goods from the manufacturers. This has been particu- 
larly true of cheap watches for which there seems to be 
a big foreign demand, inquiries coming from exporters 
for lots as large as 5000 at a time. 


AXxES.—Axes continue to be very scarce and the prices 
continue to climb. Another advance has just been an- 
nounced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 

BOLTs AND Nuts.—The demand for bolts and nuts is 
unsteady and railroad delays frequently cause some 
shortages in popular sizes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts with S.F. 
nuts. same as with H.P. nuts, less 10 per cent, plus semi- 
finished nuts, at 50 and 10 per cent; machine bolts with 
C.T. and D. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount ; 
4%, x % in. and larger, 20 per cent; with H.P. nuts, 4 x 
% in. and smaller, 30 per cent: 4% x % in. and larger, 25 
per cent; common carriage bolts, 6 x % in. and smaller, 
30 per cent; 4% x % in. and larger, 20 per cent; stove bolts, 
1000 lots, 60 per cent; bolt ends, 25 per cent. Semi-finished 
nuts 9/16 in.¢and smaller, 60 per cent discount; % in. and 
larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished case hardened 
nuts, 50 per cent: C.T. and D. or H.P. nuts, blank or tapped, 
200-Ib. kegs, list. 

BUCKSAWS.—There is still an active demand for buck- 
saws and the supply is limited. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bucksaws, $7.50 to $13.50 
a doz. 

CHISELS AND EpGE TooLts.—The Winsted Edge Tool 
Co. has issued new prices on chisels. drawing knives, 
etc., which show an advance of about 15 per cent. 

Cut NAILS.—Prices of cut nails are unchanged and 
there is no gain in stocks. 

. We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut nails, $5.25 base per 
ceg. 





CHAIN.—There is no change in the chain situation 
worthy of comment. Prices are stationary. 

We quote proof coil, self colored chain from jobbers’ 
stocks: 3/16 in., $15.10 per 100 Ilb.; % in., $12.55; 5/16 in., 
$11.55; % in., $11; 7/16 in., $10.85; % in., $10.70; 5@ in., $10.60. 
Extras unchanged. 

CopPpeR NAILS AND TACKS.—Copper nails and tacks 
have declined about 10 per cent. 

FILES.—There is a strong industrial demand for files 
and a considerable amount of substitution is being made 
because of the scarcity of certain sizes of standard 
brands. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond files, 50 and 10 per cent discount; Arcade, Great 
Western and similar brands, 60 and 7% per cent discount; 
Chelsea hand cut files, 20 per cent Giscount. 

GLASS.—There has been a strong advance in glass 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Feb. 18, 1918. 


RANSPORTATION difficulties are still a great 

hindrance to business, both for jobbers and retail- 
ers. It is almost impossible to get shipments from the 
mills with the exception of occasional deliveries made 
by express, and these have been cut down lately so that 
it is hard to say when a shipment will reach destina- 
tion, even after it is accepted by the transportation com- 
pany. An instance as to the difficulty in making out- 
bound shipments may be cited in a lot of machine-shop 
supplies for a customer at Hamilton, Ohio, only 25 miles 
distant. The express company refused for five days to 
accept this shipment. Nails and other hardware goods 
can now be shipped to country merchants in Kentucky 
as the flood has subsided so that cars can be transferred 
across the Ohio River. 
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and it is reported that a further advance may be made 
the last of the month. A change has been made in the 
method of quoting, all brackets now being quoted at the 
same price level. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks Glass, single B, 80 and 
10 per cent discount; double B, 80, 10 and 5 per cent. 
discount. 

IRON.—The demand for iron is rather light so that 
stocks have not been badly affected by transportation 
difficulties. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined fron, $4.71 to 
base, per 100 lb.; hoop iron, $8.25; Norway iron, $12; H. & P 
best iron, flats, round and square, $5.75; ovals, half ovals, 
half rounds and bevels, $7. 

Mop WRINGERS.—White mop wringers are being 
quoted from a revised list which shows many changes. 
In general the advance averages about 10 per cent. 

PLIERS.—Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co’s. pliers are 
being quoted at an advance of 15 per cent. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Sales of poultry netting are not 
up to normal, indicating that considerable stock was 
carried over from last season and that the high price 
of grain is holding back development of the poultry 
business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks Poultry netting, galvan- 
ized after weaving, 40 per cent discount; from factory, 45 
per cent discount. 

RIVETS.—Rivet prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 40 
per cent discount; structural rivets, 6.25c. base per Ib. 

SAsH Corp.—There is no activity in sash cord. Prices 
are as quoted last week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of Samson 
and Silver Lake, 80c. a lb.; Silver Lake B grade, 75c. a Ib. ; 
Phoenix grade, 49%c. a lb.; southern cord, 50c. a Ib. 

SAWBUCKS.—Sawbucks are hard to obtain and an 
advance of 10 to 20 per cent in prices has been an- 
nounced. 

ScREws.—The screw situation is easy and prices 
unchanged. : 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright screws, 
75 and 10 per cent discount; round head blue, 70 and 10 per 
cent; flat head brass, 42% and 20 per cent; round head 
brass, 40 and 20 per cent; iron machine screws, 45 per cent; 
coach screws, 40 per cent; cap screws, 40 per cent; set 
screws, 45 per cent. 

SCREWDRIVERS.—An advance of 15 per cent has been 
announced in the price of “Perfect” screwdrivers. 

STEEL.—While there is an active demand for steel 
bars, the embargoes are cutting off the supply and stocks 
are suffering. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flats, 
rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, $4.115 to $5 base per 
100 Ib.; rounds and squares, 2 in. and over, stock lengths, 
$5.50. 

Cold-rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons, list plus 15 per cent. Tire steel, 1% x % in. and 
larger, $5.15; thinner or narrower, $5.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $6.75 base, per 100 
Ib.; broken bundles, $7.25. Angles and channels, under 3 in., 
stock lengths, $5 base per 100 Ib.; tees, under 3 in., stock 
lengths, $5.25; tees, 3 in. and over, stock lengths, $6.50. 

''ACKS.—There is no change in tack quotations. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base, per 
100 Ib. Add to base extras as per differentials of Nov. 7, 
1917 

WIRE CLOTH.—Wire cloth is in good demand and ship- 
ments are beginning to be made as most dealers are 
expecting a shortage later in the season. We quote 
from jobbers’ stocks: 

Black wire clath, 12 mesh, $2.35. Black,wire cloth, 14 
mesh, $2.85. Quotations on deliveries from factories are 19e¢ 
less than from jobbers’ stocks. 

WIRE NAILS.—No marked change is reported in wire 
nail sales and the price is stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks Wire nails, $4.25 base, 
per keg. 


$5 
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Merchants are not ordering as freely as they general- 
ly do at this time of the year, and such purchases as 
are made call for smaller amounts than heretofore. 
However, the country merchants are making up lists 
of their requirements and the jobbers hope that the 
wind up of the month will prove more satisfactory than 
did the first two weeks. 


3ABBITT METAL.—Some improvement is noted in the 
orders received from manufacturing. plants and jobbers 
are reaping the benefit indirectly. 

We quote Wing's babbitt metal at 30c. per lb. wholesale 

BARB WIRE.—Kentucky dealers are buying to fill their 
spring requirements, but orders are not as large as 
usual 

The following are jobbers’ quotations: Four-point hog 
wire, $4.55: four-point cattle, $4.14; two-point hog, $4.14 
two-point, $3.94. 
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BrRooMS.—Business is stationary with the exception 
of a little better demand for factory brooms. 

Jobbers’ prices are firm and are quoted as follows: Four- 
string deck brooms, $8.50 per doz., and 33-lb. corn and rattan 
brooms, $10.50 per doz. 

COTTERS.—The jobbers are able to fill all orders for 
cotters from stocks on hand, although they are not get- 
ting any shipments from the manufacturers at the 
present time. 

The jobbers’ discount is 85 and 20 per cent from list. 

Cap SCREWS.—The contemplated advance has not yet 
taken place, and jobbers’ prices remain the same as they 
were on February 1. 

The wholesale discount is 40 per cent from list. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS.—Business is slack, although dealers 
look for a much better demand early in the spring. 

Wholesale quotations are unchanged as follows: %-in. x 
6-in. and smaller, 35 and 5 per cent discount; larger and 
longer, 20 and 5 per cent off list. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—Practically all 
hardware dealers operating sheet metal shops are very 
busy on repair work made necessary by the heavy snow 
and ice that has played havoc with eaves trough on 
residences as well as mercantile buildings. The scarcity 
of galvanized sheets makes it somewhat difficult to fill 
some orders promptly. 

We quote 6-in. eaves trough made from No. 28 galvanized 
sheets at $7.50 per 100 ft., and 3-in. conductor pipe at $7.25 
per 100 ft. 

EMERY PAPER AND CLOTH.—Dull conditions are re- 
ported with only a fair demand from any source. Local 
stocks have not been replenished, but are able to take 
eare of the present demand. 

The discount is 30 per cent from list. 

FILES.—Some improvement is reported in the demand 
from the smaller machine shops, but the large estab- 
lishments have not ordered any supplies of this kind 
during the past two weeks. 

We quote files from jobbers’ stocks at 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

Forks.—No demand from any source is reported and 
only occasional sales of coke forks are made. 

The jobbers’ discount is 25 per cent from list. 

GLAss.—A little better outlook now confronts the 
building trade, and as a consequence the hardware 
dealers who carry a stock of glass are ordering to fill 
their spring requirements. Prices have been advanced 
about 10 per cent, although a still further marking up 
in quotations is expected. The factories have curtailed 
production 50 per cent in accord with the Government’s 
instructions, and immediately on taking this step the 
workmen made a demand for a 25 per cent wage in- 
crease, which was granted by nearly all plants. 

We quote wholesale prices as follows: First three brack- 
ets S. S. A, 82 per cent off list; S. S. D, 83 per cent off; 
S. A. A. and B, above third bracket. 81 per cent off. All 
double strength A 82 per cent off: all double strength B, 
83 per cent off, using price list of March 1, 1913. 

LAcE LEATHER.—The retail dealers are only selling 
small quantities and as a consequence are not ordering 
very heavily from the jobbers. 

Jobbers quote 40 per cent from list. 

MACHINE BoLts.—Considerable improvement is noted, 
in the demand from different manufacturers and this 
applies especially to local and nearby machine tool 
builders. So far stocks on hand have enabled dealers 
to fill all orders promptly. 

We quote % x 4-in. and smaller at 40 and 5 per cent 
discount; larger and longer, 25 and 5 per cent. 

RIvETS.—The wholesale price of rivets has declined 
slightly, but there is no demand from any source just 
at the present time. 

The jobbers’ discount is 40 per cent off list. 

Rope.—Local stocks of Manila rope are practically 
cleaned up, as the owners of river craft bought large 
quantities in an effort to save boats and barges during 
the recent flood. 

We quote manila rope from stock at 35c., and sisal at 21e 


ROOFING.—The demand for composition roofing is 
holding up fairly well, although this is not due to any 
improvement in building operations, but to the difficulty 
in obtaining metal roofing. The country merchants are 
holding fair sized quantities of composition roofing, and 
all indications point to an active spring season. 


The following are to-day’s wholesale quotations: Rubber 
roofing, best grades, one-ply, $1.50; two-ply, $1.80: three- 
ply, $2.10. Medium grades, one-ply, $1.40; two-ply, $1.65; 
three-ply, $1.90. Cheaper grades, one-ply, $1.10; two-ply, 
$1.35; three-play, $1.60. Sanded one side roofing. one-ply, $1: 
two-ply, $1.25; three-ply, $1.50.  Tarred felt, $2.95 per 100 
lb., and slaters’ felt, $1.10 per roll 


SASH WEIGHTS.—A few odd lots have been sold dur- 
ing the past few days, but there is not likely to be much 
of a demand until after the building season opens up. 
Jobbers quote $45 per ton of 2000 Ib. 
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SASH CorD.—In line with all building supplies there 
is very little call for sash cord, except, in small quan- 
tities mostly for repair purposes. 

Jobbers quote 48c. per Ib. 

SOLDER.—Business is quite brisk and prices are firm- 
er. The tinners are using a large quantity of solder 
in repair work on metal cornices, gutters, drain pipes 
and metal roofs. 

We quote 40-60 solder $46.25 per 100 Ib. and 45-55, $31 

SNow SHOVELS.—With the passing of winter there is 
now no demand for snow shovels, but both warehouse and 
retail stocks have been depleted and practically none 
will be carried over until next season. 

The wholesale price on black steel shovels is $6.40 per 
doz. and on galvanized $9.75. 

SHEETS.—Deliveries from the mills are very slow and 
local jobbers’ stocks have almost been exhausted on both 
black and galvanized sheets. ; 

The nearby mills quote No. 28 black sheets at 5.18%%c., 
f.o.b. Cincinnati or Newport, Ky., and No. 28 galvanized at 
6.43 ie, 

WASHERS.—The situation is unchanged and business 
is quite dull, with no prospect of an early change. 

Wrought washers are quoted at $3 off list and cast washers 
at 4%c. a pound. Malleable washers remain at 9c. a pound. 

WRENCHES.—Business is fairly good and quite a lot 
of agricultural wrenches have lately been bought by 
the machine shops and also by customers. 

The discount on agricultural wrenches is 60 per Gent off 
list, and on Coes wrenches 10 per cent. 

WIRE GAGE DRILLS.—Machine shops are ordering 
more than the usual quantity. Lately shipments from 
the manufacturers have practically been cut off, but 
stocks on hand are able to take care of the present de- 
mand. 

The warehouse discount on wire gage drills is 30 per cent 
and on jobbers’ drills 35 per cent. 

Wire NAILS.—Country merchants are not buying very 
far ahead, but are ordering small quantities to take 
care of their nearby requirements. As soon as the win- 
ter season is over a much better business is expected. 

The jobbers’ price on wire nails is $4.10 per keg base. 

ZINC OILERS.—These have proved a very good spe- 
cialty for merchants who handle machine shop supplies. 

The jobbers quote 30 per cent off list. 





Nebraska Convention 


(Continued from page 74) 


Advisory Board—C. B. Diehl, Stratton; J. J. Jen- 
nings, Gothenburg; F. W. Arndt, Blair. 

Legislative Committee—Ernst Hoppe, Lincoln; F. E. 
Lahr, Lincoln; H. J. Hall, Lincoln. 

Resolutions—Walter Gaebler, Winside; G. A. Bullock, 
York; W. R. Maloney, North Platte; L. W. Waldorf, 
Western; O. T. Bishop, Central City; G. A. Harrington, 
Pawnee City 3 

Suggestions—C. A. Townsend, Page; Guy Thomas, 
Hubbell; Joseph Rupp, Seward; George L. Wilcox, 
Scottsbluff; G. L. Green, Rising City; F. A. Johnson, 
Burwell. 


Nominations—George H. Heine, Uehling; Charles E. 
Hanson, Osceola; Wm. P. Peterson, Genoa; Wm. P. 
Hertel, Clay Center; M. E. Kerl, West Point; A. 
Shimonek, Wilber. 

Place of Meeting—L. F. Holloway, Fremont; A. F. 
Meyer, Hastings; R. N. McAllister, Grand Island; 
M. D. Hussie, Omaha; Albert Lahr, Lincoln; C. A. New- 
berry, Alliance. 

Press—H. Pettingill, Omaha; J. C. Herwig, Hum- 
boldt; H. J. Hall, Lincoln. 

Music—F. W. Arndt, Blair; Dorritt Arndt, Blair; 
Mrs. W. B. Mills, McCook; J. J. Jennings, Gothenburg; 
F. W. Ebinger, Plainview; J. S. Pattison, Minden. 

Entertainment—Elmer E. Henkle, Lincoln; S. A. 
Sanderson, Lincoln; H. L. Scofield, Lincoln; Albert 
Lahr, Lincom; H. M. Wineland, University Place. 

Exhibits—Joseph Koutsky, Omaha, So.; C. A. Wen- 
strandt, Wahoo; R. E. Jones, Springview; George H. 
Dietz, Lincoln; H. L. Scofield, Lincoln. 

The sergeants-at-arms were J. C. Hefferman, Hub- 
bell, and Fred Jelinek, Valparaiso. 

George H. Dietz, Lincoln, was superintendent of ex: 
hibits. 














































































By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 18, 1918. 


ALMY breezes from the Gulf and the slow untang- 

ling of the railroad freight embargo permitting 
unusually large coal shipments have induced Dr. Gar- 
field to rescind the “heatless” Monday order, and here- 
after wash day will be like any other day.. To temper 
the good news, however, the Fuel Dictator announces 
that it will be discretionary with State fuel administra- 
tors to reimpose the obnoxious ruling if weather con- 
ditions demand. 

It would indeed be a hardy State administrator who 
would assume the responsibility for closing down the 
business of his State after the lifting of the nation- 
wide edict and there is little prospect that we shall hear 
anything more of “heatless” Mondays. Anyhow, the 
groundhog failed to see his shadow when he recently 
appeared in this latitude, and that’s a fairly reliable 
sign that we shall have an early spring. 

A Stentorian Non-Union Protest 

FELT in my bones that Dr. Garfield would hear 

from his bulletin exempting from his heatless Mon- 
day order the “lofts and workshops occupied by mem- 
bers of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union.” Sure enough, protests poured in upon the fuel 
administration from all over the country demanding to 
know why the members of an “international union” 
should be granted privileges withheld from non-union 
workers. 

This made it necessary to do a somersault, which Dr. 
Garfield executed with characteristic skill. Replying to 
the protestants, he issued the following bulletin: 

“The United States Fuel Administration’s ruling per- 
mitting the members of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union to work on Mondays with heated 
lofts was dictated by consideration of humanity. It 
applies to the poorest class of workers, those who have 
been in recent years rescued from the sweat shops. 
They work in lofts and have only seasonal work, with 
several weeks’ partial work and several weeks entirely 
out of work. This is the height of their season, and a 
loss of time now means great suffering. The order 
applies not only to members of the union but to all 
non-union workers in the same industry under the same 
conditions.” 

This explanation merely shunted the good doctor from 
the frying pan into the fire. If the workers who have 
been “in recent years rescued from the sweat shops” 
should have fuel on heatless Mondays, why should it 
be denied to the poor creatures who are still in the 
sweat shops, which were closed as tight as a drum in 
all the big cities? 

But there’s a more important question I should like 
to ask. How does this explanation help Dr. Garfield to 
square himself with my old friends, the members of the 
International Gentlemen’s B. V. D. Workers’ Associa- 
tion? 

Expediting the Daylight Saving Bill 
[ pS2eeeinED to rush the daylight saving bill to 
early passage, the members of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce have aban- 


CROUNSE 


doned the plan of pushing the substitute measure 
framed by Representative Sims, the new chairman of 
the committee, and have reported the original Calder 
bill with an amendment designed merely to lengthen 
the period during which time shall be advanced one 
hour. The measure now has an advantageous position 
on the House calendar and can be passed in an hour or 
two whenever a convenient interval in the business of 
the House affords an opportunity. 

The original Calder bill, which passed the Senate 
last June, was made up of four sections. The first 
established by law the standards of time now observed 
throughout the country; the second applied these stand- 
ards to the operations of all interstate railroads and 
other common carriers and made them official as re- 
lated to acts of Federal officials required by law to be 
performed at certain fixed times; the third provided 
that the clocks should be set ahead one hour at 2 a.m. 
on the last Sunday in April and turned back one hour 
on the last Sunday in September in each year, while the 
fourth section officially designated the five time divi- 
sions of the United States as eastern, central, mountain, 
Pacific and Alaska time. 

Shelved the Sims Substitute 

HE Sims substitute, which the House committee has 

heretofore planned to report, proposed to turn the 
clocks ahead twenty days after the passage of the act 
and not thereafter to turn them back. The advocates 
of this proposition urged that daylight could be hus- 
banded in winter as well as summer and that there was 
no valid reason for turning the clocks back when the 
days began to shorten in the autumn. 

Recently, however, the House committee has received 
information that the Senate would object strenuously 
to the provisions of the Sims bill and would probably 
make a long fight that might imperil the passage of 
any daylight saving measure. Information was also 
received indicating that the expert opinion of the coun- 
try does not regard with favor the advancing of the 
clocks during the winter; in fact, on this score the com- 
mittee has been advised that to begin the day an hour 
earlier during the period from November 1 to April 1, 
especially in the leading industries operating nine hours, 
would be to use more artificial light in the morning 
than would be saved in the afternoon. ‘ 

These considerations proved hard nuts for the advo- 
cates of the Sims bill to crack, and after thinking them 
over they decided to stri e a compromise with the 
Senate by accepting the Calder bill with what amounts 
to a single amendment lengthening the daylight saving 
period by turning the clocks ahead in March instead of 
April and delaying the turning back from September to 
October. In this way the early day would be observed 
for seven out of the twelve calendar months and both 
astronomical and industrial experts agree that every 
ray of daylight available would be conserved. 


Bill to Pass in Fortnight 


HE amendment to the Calder bill on which it is pro- 
posed to reach a compromise in the Senate will 
delay its passage, as the measure will have to be re- 
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turned to the Senate for concurrence in the modification 
and, should there be any opposition at all to the length- 
ening of the daylight saving period, a conference com- 
mittee will have to be appointed to harmonize the dis- 
agreeing provisions of the Senate and House drafts. 
The managers of the bill, however, are confident that 
it can be sent to the President for his signature within 
a fortnight, which will give the industries of the coun- 
try a month’s notice of the taking effect of the change 
in time. 
All Foreign Trade Under License Control 


HE entire foreign trade of the United States is about 

to be put under license. The object is to make 
both imports and exports contribute to the winning of 
the war. This means more trouble for manufacturers 
and jobbers and some inconvenience to retail merchants 
because a great deal of trade will be diverted from the 
usual peace channels. 

At present about two-thirds of our iron and steel 
exports are required to be licensed, but this permits a 
very large tonnage of commodities in this industry, 
which cannot be classified as war material, to be shipped 
abroad, thus occupying valuable cargo space which could 
otherwise be utilized in backing up the boys in France. 

Under the new system, which will soon be inaugu- 
rated by virtue of the recent presidential proclamation, 
it will be impossible to export so much as a mousetrap 
without getting a license from the War Trade Board. 
So stringently will the requirements be enforced that 
manufacturers will be practically prohibited from be- 
ginning the manufacture of any iron or steel commodity 
for export until after the prospective shippers have 
secured a license from Washington. 

At first blush it would look as though these require- 
ments would have the effect of curtailing shipments of 
iron and steel and therefore would have a tendency to 
increase the volume for domestic consumption and per- 
haps reduce prices. A little closer examination, how- 
ever, suggests that the new project will have just the 
opposite effect. 

Nothing is so important in the winning of the war 
as iron and steel. The great bulk of so-called war 
material is made in the furnaces, the rolling mills and 
the steel works of the ecuntry. 

Current shipments of this material, although far ex- 
ceeding any figures dreamed of before the United States 
became involved in the war, are restricted by lack of 
cargo space. If, therefore, exports of all commodities 
are to be licensed and the shipment of non-essentials 
prohibited, it may be expected that there will be an 
enormous increase in the exports of iron and steel war 
material that will much more than offset the curtail- 
ment of shipments of iron and steel articles which do 
not contribute to the conduct of the war. 

Corn may be king in Kansas, but Iron shares royal 
honors with old Mars in the big mix-up in Europe. 


Governent Control of Railroads Will Cost Money 


EDERAL control of the railroads is likely to cost 

the shippers of the country a pretty penny. Rail- 
road equipment must be repaired and materially in- 
creased to handle the business of the country during 
the war, and while the taxpayers at large will probably 
be saddled with a part of this expense to meet direct 
payments to the roads to maintain their dividends to 
stockholders, it is part of the project of the Director- 
General of Railroads to boost both freight and passen- 
ger rates with a view to reducing the deficit to be met 
by taxation. 

But new equipment is not the only item to be con- 
sidered. Railroad labor is out after a colossal increase 
in wages and, judging by past experience, the Govern- 
ment will find it difficult to resist this demand. 

Here, in fact, is one of the weak points in govern- 
ment ownership. Politicians keep their ears close to 
the ground and are conStantly playing for the labor 
vote. 

The labor leaders know this and play their cards 
accordingly. Demands they would not think of making 
to the general manager of a privately-owned railroad 
corporation they will confidently present to the Direc- 
tor-General of the Government-controlled railroad sys- 
tems of the country with implicit confidence in their 
ability to get away with it. 
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Soon after Mr. McAdoo took hold of the railroads he 
was subjected to so much pressure for increased wages 
from railroad labor that he found it necessary to ap- 
point a wage commission with nothing to do but con- 
sider the demands of the men and then formulate 
recommendations for action. This commission has 
since begun a series of hearings at which spokesmen 
for all the various classes of railroad labor have been 
heard and the result is calculated to make the shippers 
and taxpayers of the country gasp for breath. 


A Half Billion Increase in Wages 


VEN in these days when children think in millions 

it is a staggering proposition to contemplate an 
increase in the wages of the railroad workers aggregat- 
ing $500,000,000! This is one-half the total income of 
the railroads of the country for 1917 and considerably 
more than half that of any previous year. 

But this is not all. The men are asking for a hard 
and fast eight-hour day with an overtime rate which 
it is frankly stated as intended to be prohibitive. 

The Goethals Eight-Hour Commission, appointed by 
President Wilson to report upon the feasibility of a 
restricted day in the railroad business, has declared 
that it is practically impossible to operate trains on 
an eight-hour schedule, and calls attention to the fact 
that a large proportion of railroad labor earns the full 
day’s wage for runs of much less than eight hours 
and. that workers having longer runs put in a very 
comfortable day with ample periods for rest. 

Nevertheless, Acting President Shea, speaking for 
the locomotive firemen and hostlers who groom the 
engines in the round houses, says that “our proposi- 
tion is simply to put the overtime pay so high that the 
railroads will not want to work our men more than 
eight hours a day.” As the men now get a full day’s 
pay for eight hours’ work and overtime at the full 
rate, the general public, which must pay the bill, can 
draw on its imagination in figuring the probable out- 
come. 

Anybody who hopes to avoid a big boost in freight 
rates must be a veritable Mark Tapley. 


The Dignity of Business 


N inspiring little talk on the dignity of business, 

especially that engaged in retailing, was made to 
a hundred Washington merchants one day last week by 
Harry Gordon Selfridge, the famous American who 
eight years ago went to London to show the English 
how to run a big department store and has more than 
made good. Mr. Selfridge’s remarks were given special 
point because of the prejudice entertained by so many 
Londoners against those who are “in trade,” a preju- 
dice which happily is being rapidly dissipated under 
war conditions. 7 
' “One thing this war has given us,” said Mr. Selfridge, 
“is an opportunity to demonstrate the part business 
plays in the Nation. We are seeing far less of that 
snobbishness based on the old feeling that business is 
not dignified. 

“In the old days many young men turned down ex- 
cellent openings in business establishments to take up 
the civil service or the law. To-day you see very little 
of this. 

“Very few people nowadays are looking for a lawyer. 
They want men of business training, and there isn’t 
a higher compliment that you can pay a man in these 
tremendous times than to say he conducts his affairs in 
a businesslike way. 

“Business is now coming into its own, and it will be 
the fault of the business men themselves if they do 
not retain this prestige after the war. It is the privi- 
lege of the merchants of the twentieth century to put 
business back where it was in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth when the flag followed the trader, when men 
went to distant lands to trade their goods and brought 
back. the riches of the world and were honored by their 
governments for their enterprise.” 


More Time for Income Tax Returns 


VERY busy merchant will be tickled to death to 
learn that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has decided to extend until April 1 the period in which 
income tax returns may be made to local collectors. 














Simple Display Kinks for the Store 


Brush stand made of cheese hoops 


A Handful of Hints from 
Successful Merchants on In- 
expensive Home-Made Fix- 
tures that Save Space and 
Stimulate Sales 


By L. S. 


a damper on sales as a cluttered-up stock of 

hardware. You know the kind of stock I mean. 
The one where the garden hose is piled on the top 
of a dusty range—where the steel traps and chain 
are heaped up under a table—where the lawn mow- 
ers and ice cream freezers stay on the floor the year 
‘round—where customers have to step over the coal 
hods in order to inspect the granite ware—where it 
takes a new salesman about six months to learn 
the hiding place of the things .he is supposed to sell. 

In nine cases out of ten the dealer whose stock 
is in the condition mentioned could comfortably 
house it in half the space he now uses. It only 
requires a little system, a few home-made fixtures, 
and a reasonable amount of work. 

Customers like to trade at a neat, well-kept store. 
Their own shoes may lack a shine, but they expect 
your show cases to glisten. They may scatter their 
own belongings all over the house and the Iot, but 
they expect you to be able to lay your finger on any 
required item of your stock at a moment’s notice. 
If you fail to live up to their expectations, their 
confidence in you as a merchant dwindles, and with- 
out confidence sales are few. 

That much for the customer’s viewpoint, now 
consider your own. If your stock is well arranged, 
compact and easy of access, you save both time and 
valuable space. Your salesmen, instead of searching 
for items in a scrambled stock, can turn their ener- 
gies toward the creation of new sales and the keep- 
ing up of adequate displays. They can serve more 
customers during’ those trying rush hours and still 
go to their homes in a fair physical condition after 
a busy day. They can take a lot of detail burdens 
from your shoulders and give you an opportunity 
to buy consistently and to keep your prices in tune 
with the current markets. 

Here are a few hints from successful merchants 
who have learned the value of simple, home-made 
stock and display fixtures in the handling of hard- 
ware, 


T's en is nothing that will so effectually put 


Two Trade Wrinkles from Watertown 
ONE of the most progressive hardware firms in 
Watertown, S. D., is that of Nelson & Reed, 
whose store is literally filled with good ideas for the 
retail merchant. With their permission I am going 
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How to Make Them and 

How to Make Them 

WORK-—Send for the Tool 

Chest and Get Busy—It Will 
Pay You Well 


SOULE 


to tell you about two simple devices that particular 
ly appealed to me on a recent visit to their store. 

The first is a circular display stand for brushes, 
constructed from three cheese hoops and some 
strips of inch lumber about three. feet long and 1!» 
inches wide. The hoops are cut down to a depth of 
four or five inches, and the strips which form the 
legs for the stand are attached by means of screws 
in such a way as to form three circular bins. The 
fixture is stained and varnished, and in its finished 
form is both neat and attractive. It is very light 
and can be easily picked up and moved to any part 
of the store desired. The bins are used for dis- 
plays of scrub, blacking and horse brushes, and 
since its installment in the store it has practically 
doubled the firm’s brush sales. 

The second device is a small rack, capable of ac- 
commodating five shotguns or rifles. It consists of 
a platform made of an inch board mounted on a 
simple wood base. At the back near the center, 
two narrow strips of half-inch lumber are attached 
by means of screws, to support an inch strip which 
is notched to hold the barrels of the guns. A piece 
of rubber matting is tacked on the platform for the 
butts of the guns to rest on, and the notches in 
the supporting bar are lined with felt to prevent 
scratching of the gunbarrels. The picture gives a 
very fair idea of the finished rack. 

Nelson & Reed have several of these racks, and 
when a window of sporting goods is installed the 
racks are filled with guns, and placed in a line at the 
rear of the window to form a background. The re- 
moval of one section gives access to the window at 
any time. Single racks are trimmed and used 
as parts of window displays or interior trims. The 
racks are well finished and neatly stained and var- 
nished. They can also be used to advantage in dis- 
plays of fishing rods and similar items. 

This idea is well worth copying. 


A Display Stand for Steel Traps 


IRK & ALLEN of Jamestown, N. D., is another 
firm that economizes on time and space through 
the use of simple fixtures, made during the periods 
of quieter selling. One of these time-saving devices 
is a display stand for steel traps, constructed from 
an old wringer rack. Large hooks are screwed 
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into the wooden framework of the rack to hold the 
traps, which are hung in bunches according to size 
and make. Such a stand can easily be constructed 
in any ordinary hardware store, at very little ex- 
pense, and it will hold from 12 to 20 dozen traps. 
The space it occupies in the store is so small as to 
be almost negligible, and if the rack is neatly 
painted, the fixture is one to be proud of. If placed 
in a prominent position on the sales floor during 
the trapping season, it should greatly increase the 
steel trap sales. 

This same enterprising firm is the possessor of an 
exceedingly simple but substantially built rack for 
horseshoes, which does much to solve the problem of 
handling this unwieldy line. 

Only a few days ago I was in a fairly large and 
well equipped hardware store in which the stock of 
horseshoes was carried in open kegs and covered 
with a layer of dust. A rack similar to the one used 
by Kirk & Allen would do much to boost this mer- 
chant’s horseshoe sales, and at the same time would 
greatly improve the looks of that section of his 
store. 


Small rack for guns and rifles in store of Nelson & 
Reed, Watertown, S. D. 











The illustration gives a good idea of the construc- 
tion of this rack. It consists of two wood triangles 
mounted on a base supported by casters. The tri- 
angles are joined together by a 2x4 cross bar at 
the top and a series of iron rods which carry the 
stock. The rack in question will hold more than 700 
horseshoes when filled. If well made and painted 
it is an attractive addition to the fixtures of any 
hardware store. ' 


Device for Displaying and Handling Chain 


EARLY all hardware dealers carry something 
in the way of coil chain, and those in the lumber 
centers and other districts where the local industries 
demand large quantities of chain are sometimes 
compelled to carry very comprehensive stocks. In 
such cases the problem of housing and displaying 
the chain stock to advantage is a perplexing one. 
Like any other item of stock, chain must be shown 
if sales are to be kept up to the maximum. At the 
same time, the stock must be easy of access in order 
to facilitate the putting up of orders. 
When I was actively engaged in the hardware 
business the firm with which I was connected was 





Hardware Age 








Take a tip from Kirk & 
Allen, Jamestown, N. D., 
who made over this old 
wringer rack into a first 
class trap display—you 
can make snappy display 
devices out of every dis- 
carded fixture 











located in a part of the Far West where chain is an 
important item of the hardware stock. After much 
time spent in experimenting, a fixture was de- 
signed which solved the chain problem so far as that 
firm is concerned. The device consists of a heavy, 
well-made box 8 ft. long, 22 inches wide, and a 
foot in height, mounted on heavy casters. 

The box is divided into eight compartments by 
means of board partitions, and is fitted with a 
hinged cover and a hasp and staple. In the cover 
are four slots, each about one foot in length and 
from three to four inches in width, so located as to 
give access through the cover to two compartments 
for each slot. The cover is fitted with a rack of or- 
dinary black pipe, consisting of two 12-inch up- 
rights attached to the ends of the cover by means of 
floor plates and connected by a longer piece of pipe 
and two elbows. The rack is fitted with heavy wire 
hooks. In using the fixture, the cover is raised and 
the various sizes of chain are placed in the different 
compartments. The cover is then closed and the 


Horse-shoe rack designed by Kirk & Allen, 
Jamestown, N. D. 
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ends of the chain are drawn through the slots and 
hung on the hooks. 

_ This simple device allows the merchant to carry 
eight sizes of coil chain in a comparatively small 
space, while a portion of each chain is always on 
display. It is an easy matter to draw out the quan- 
tity of chain required, cut it off, and return the 
free end to the hook. In the store mentioned the 
fixture is painted a battleship gray, and is really 
ornamental as well as extremely useful. 

I have visited dozens of stores in the past two 
years where a similar fixture could be used to de- 
cided advantage. 

There are many other simple schemes of a simi- 
lar nature, each doing its bit in the trade, but space 
forbids further descriptions in this article. How- 
ever, those we have illustrated should help to start 
you on the right -road. 

It is good business to make your store attractive 
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Handy fixture for handling and displaying chain 














—to be able to serve your customers with speed 
and accuracy—and to make every foot of your floor 
space pay a reasonable rental. 

The use of simple, inexpensive fixtures Will help 
toward the desired end. 

Send for the tool chest and get busy. 


Specialty Tip with ‘Phone Connections 


A Live Suggestion for Live Merchants to Pass on to Live Clerks 


By. H. S. SKINNER 


specialty, no matter how much merit it pos- 

sesses, requires a certain amount of special 
push and sales effort before it can be successfully 
introduced. Most merchants assume the position 
that it is up to the manufacturer to create the 
demand before he (the merchant) should be ex- 
pected to carry the article. Let us see whether 
such a position advances or stultifies the merchants’ 
best interest. 

Granted, you have many lines to claim your 
attention, while the manufacturer can devote all 
his time and effort to the exploitation of one line. 
Granted, for that very reason, that it is up to the 
manufacturer to do most of the work of introduc- 
ing his particular product. But, is it not equally 
true that the merchant can supply the one vital 
touch which is necessary to complete the work 
done by the manufacturer—the local touch—the 
intimate suggestion from a well known merchant 
to his established following. 

How can the dealer do this without sacrificing 
one interest for another? Let us see. How about 
the early morning hours when counter sales are 
dead or slow? Doesn’t someone have some idle 
moments between the hours of say 8:30 and 10 
A. M.? Why not put these dull hours to work for 
you by using them for telephone solicitations on 
some profitable new specialty? 

Let’s say purely for argument’s sake that you 
have just gotten in something entirely new in the 
way of a washing machine that does everything the 
big, high-priced power washers will do—yet sells 
for only a dollar or two—a price within reach of 
all. Let’s say you know it does everything that’s 
claimed for it—that you can guarantee it—abso- 
lutely. An article of that sort holds big possi- 
bilities for a live merchant if he goes out after 
business, instead of waiting for business to come to 
him. 


Fy speci merchant realizes that any new 


The Suggestion 
GELECT a good live salesman with a pleasing 
voice, give him a list of a dozen of your best 
women customers, and let him go after them on 
the ’phone something like this: 


“Good morning, Mrs. Green. This is Mr. 
Brown of We have just gotten 





in a new automatic clothes washer that is 
so wonderful that Mr. asked me to 
call you up and tell you about it. 

“You just place it in your wash boiler, 
with the soiled clothes around it, and in 
twenty minutes’ time your clothes are 
washed, white as snow by the percolating 
action of live steam and boiling suds. 

“No, you don’t have to do any rubbing 
on a washboard. You don’t have to do any 
work whatever. It washes in less than 
half the time the old way required. 

“Oh, I almost forgot to'tell you, Mr. 
has used it in his own home, and can abso- 
lutely guarantee it. In fact, that’s the way 
we are selling it—try it before you buy it. 
The price? Well, now I’m going to sur- 
prise you. It’s only $1.85—but it does the 
work well. 

“But all I want is your permission to 
send you one on approval. Try it. If you 
don’t think it’s as wonderful as Mr. —— 
thinks it is, you can return it, and the trial 
won’t cost you a cent. May I send you one? 
Thank you, Mrs. 

“Be sure and follow directions carefully, 
and oh, Mrs. ——, when you see what a 
wonderful thing it is will you tell your 
friends? Thank you.” 














You’ll be agreeably surprised by the number of 
orders you will pick up in an hour in this way. 
And, as applied to any time and labor saving house- 
hold specialty, such work is invaluable, for since 
a new household article of established merit is 
something one woman will quickly recommend to 
another, you are sowing seeds which will bear a 
rich, cumulative harvest. 

But even those women who prefer to call and 
see the article before they have it sent home will 
have been brought into your store by your ’phone 
solicitation, and once there, chances are will think 
of something else they need—while they’re there, 
so it’s mighty good advertising, anyway. 

Put that telephone to work every morning. Go 
over your stock and make up a list of articles which 
carry a special appeal—and make a drive on them 
over the ’phone. It will pay you. 
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Heralding a Great Movement 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 5 in.). 


to become far wider and more definite in scope 

than that of last year. Fifteen million war 
gardens is the goal, and already plans are being 
perfected for a war-garden drive of immense scope 
and far-reaching effect. The American public is to 
be told that the war garden is one of the most prac- 
tical means of shortening the conflict. Here is an 
ad sent us by C. B. Knighten of the Blakey-Clark 
Hardware Co., Ennis, Tex., in which the Mayor’s 
proclamation on war gardens is reproduced as an 
introduction to a talk on garden tools. It will be 
noted that this proclamation is specific in its rec- 
ommendations. The idea is to plant potatoes and 
peas, as increased use of vegetables of this type will 
lessen the general demand for wheat. Mr. Knighten 
asks us if, in our opinion, the use of the Mayor’s 


r | \ HE 1918 campaign for “war gardens” promises 


1—The Time Is Ripe for Garden Tool Advertising 





x CoST 


If You’re A GOOD GARDENER 
You Are A GOOD PATRIOT 


OUR MAYOR’S PROCLAMATION: 
In view of the fact that to help win the war it is 
necessary and patriotic at this time for us to pro- 
duce a maximum amount of food at’ home, I, as 
mayor, call upon the people of Ennis: ‘TO PRE 
PARE the soil at once for a vegetable garden at 
every home in the city, and TO PLANT every va 
cant lot in some sort of vegetable such as sweet 
and Irish potatoes or peas—W. D. Farris, Mayor.. 

















ry 


Now is the time to prepare your garden for seed planting. 
To make a good garden you will need proper tools 

Our stock of GARDEN TOOLS is complete. 

Here you'll find just the tools needed. 

We’re anxious to help make your garden a success. 
FIRST STEPS IN GOOD GARDENING--Call in--Inspect 
our tocls--Then buy. 


Good Garden Tools EY-CL 
Make Good Garceners BAN Gant 
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Store Paper Increases to Six-column 

Newspaper Size—A War Card Which 

Can Be Used to Advantage—Mer- 

chants Beginning to Talk of Home 
Gardening 


proclamation lends additional strength to the appeal. 
Most certainly it does. The proclamation is urgent 
and couched in unmistakable terms. It serves to 
notify the people of Ennis that the war garden, this 
year, is not to be viewed as a diversion but rather 
as an absolute necessity. 

Mr. Knighten has given his ad a good head, and 
the appeal, as a whole, is one that cannot be disre- 
garded. Our suggestion is that every hardware 
merchant plan to make his garden tool and equip- 
ment advertising one of the big features of his 
Spring publicity. By so doing, you will be both 
performing a real patriotic service to your country 
and taking steps to show a big increase in your sales 
of garden tools. This year you are going to have 
the biggest garden-tool audience you ever had and 
one that will be keenly receptive. 


A War Card for Use in Your Advertising 


_ 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 5% in.). 

N occasional excursion into other pastures than 

our own often is productive of a great amount of 
good. This “war card” appeared in a recent ad of 
Hearn’s Dry Goods Store, New York. As a talk on 
war values being offered by the store, it is most con- 
vincing. At this time a card of this nature is espe- 
cially desirable. 

There is a general undercurrent of feeling that 
merchandise selling today is not up to the stand- 
ards of previous years and that values are generally 
poorer. A card of this sort goes a long way toward 
counteracting these beliefs and restoring faith in 
war-time production. By all means, make use of 
this card in your next ad: with a change of a word 
or two it will be suitable for your use. In these 
times, with conditions abnormal, it behooves every 
merchant to do everything in his power to allay 
popular apprehension and to upbuild confidence. 
This particular talk accomplishes both these ends 
in a very effective way. 
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2—A Confidence Breeder and Trade Booster 








A CARD. 

EVER in the history of our busi- 
ness have we faced conditions 
calling for such foresight, clever- 

néss and courage as those confronting 
us to-day. 
§ The World War is another demon- 
stration of the survival of the fittest. 
| {| Not even a Government with an 
abundance of wealth or a business 
with large resources can talk of win- 
ning and expect talk to translate itself 
into action. 
{ Great battles are won- through 
preparation in anticipation of what is 
coming. 
{ We of this organization must be 
keenly alive to the necessity of having } 
our ammunition, that is, our merchan- | 
dise, of the best to serve and to hold I 
the allegiance of the-buying public. 
who have for years, and are to-day, 
reading our proclamations in the i} | 
Hearn advertisements. u 
\7 {| You all know the real. values we . 
give our customers. prove our right (XI 
to win. } 



























































Graduating the Figures 

No. 3 (2 cols. x 8 in.). 

AVID DANIELS of Simon Daniels Store, Cor- 

sicana, Tex., introduces in this ad the graduated 
price figure. The idea is apparent at a glance, and 
as a novelty in set-up, it makes good. There is a 
definite connection between this typographical nov- 
elty and the appeal of the ad, so that the idea may 
not be termed a mere eye-catching device; sucl 
devices we discourage for the reason that they de- 
feat their own purpose. .An “eye-catcher” may 
arrest the eye, but rarely does it hold the interest 
unless there is some logical connection with the 
thought of the ad. We direct attention to the brief 
text in this Daniels ad: it states two simple facts, 
each of them being real sales points from the angle 
of the clientéle to which the appeal is addressed. 
Mr. Daniels could have used a whole lot more white 
space elucidating on these two points, but he didn’t, 
and the ad is the gainer thereby. 


From Three Columns to Six 

No. 4 (15 in. x 21 in.). 
T= great influence of a store paper in a com- 
munity and the wonderful possibilities in store 
paper publishing are well illustrated by the remark- 
able growth of the Home Trade Journal, the store 
paper published by the Hedges & Oyster Company, 
Lumberport, W. Va. The Home Trade Journal orig- 
inally was a.three-column paper measuring 9 in. by 
12 in. in size; today it is a six-column sheet and 
rivals the local paper in size and make-up. It has 
been enlarged practically to four times its former 
size. The first page of the December number, which 
we reproduce, will furnish an idea of the finished 
appearance of the Home Trade Journal of today. 
The original Journal was printed on white, m. f. 
stock while now regular newspaper stock is used, 
further simulating the effect of the regular local 
newspaper. If you will study this page at length, 
you will see that the Journal enters into the com- 
munity life at many angles. On other pages of the 
December number, special articles on Lumberport 
schools, new factories, coal, development, etc., were 
used. The editorial policy seems to be to utilize the 
display ads, of which there are fourteen, occupying 
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about one page and a half of the four pages, for 
boosting the business of the company. In other 
words, by cutting down store items and reading 
notices in the paper the display space is given 
greater value. 

In a store paper of this size we believe this to be 
the best policy, especially in small communities 
where there is no local paper or where there is but 
one. We find one paramount fault with this issue 
of the Journal, however, and this is a faulty dis- 
tribution of display ads. Most of them are bunched 
on the last page with the result that this page has 
very little reading matter of general interest. We 
advise breaking these ads up so that some appear 


3—A Display Novelty 





22 inch 

BOX STOVE $7 
25 Inch 

BOX STOVE 


28 inch 
BOX STOVE 





The box stove is the most 

popularof heaters amongst 

the rural folks. We fea- 

ture this stove by buying 

them in large, quantities 

and selling them at low 
prices 














Simon Daniels 


Hardware, Furniture, Stoves, Waxons, Buggies, Implements, Blacksmith 


Supplies and Wire Products. 322-324-326N. Beaton St. Cor. 3rd Ave. 











on each of the four pages. The Home Trade Jour 
nal, as a whole, is a fitting testimonial to the true 
worth of the store paper and the opportunities 
which abound in store paper publishing. 


Comment on Matter Not Reproduced 


E. WYATT, Winnipeg, Manitoba, sent us a 
*folder which he used to stimulate Christmas 
trade. Incidentally, Mr. Wyatt states that he took 
the idea from this department of HARDWARE AGE, 
and wishes to thank us for reproducing the original 
folder. Mr. Wyatt’s folder is very well worked out. 
It is printed in red and green, consists of six pages, 
with two folds, and lists gift suggestions for every 
member of the family. It made a very effective 
gift-suggestion folder for use on the counters, in 
the mail, and as a package circular. 
A. G. GRUENER, Fitchburg, Mass., sent us a blot- 
ter with his imprint in one corner and fine repro- 
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4—A Store Paper Which Has Had a Wonderful Growth 


Hardware Age 





PUBLISHED BY HEDGES & OYSTER COMPANY 


December 





Christmas next. 


gle 10 rath of your New px Christmas Greetings: 


Lumberport is getting to be some 
expr’ss our best wishes and happiest thoughts 
for you and yours. 


We are grateful to you for | 
the pleasant relations we have enjoyed wit! 


have onderful lot of th 
ave a wonderful lot them Corrn ar TIME gives us the opportunity to 


own 
What an old piker Napoleon was 


without a permit. Uncte Sam wants 
to know that you are not going to do 
any harm with them 

Mr. A. B. Yates of saac's Creek 
was a recent purchaser of a De Lava 
Separator. Phoned us one morning 
that he wanted one and we had one 
set up and running in his pantry 
within three hours after he called 
That's service 

Thought for a while that we would 
have a candyless Christmas but we 
got as busy as possible and now it 
looks like we would have plenty. Bet- 
ter get yours early so as to be sure 
of it } 

Do your buying early this Christ 
mas if you never did before. Late | 
buyers will find stores cleaned out Comments and Suggestion Having the Welfare and Progress of Our 
the last few days before Christmas 


our sincere good wishes every day just the 
same as at Christmas Time 

During the coming year we are going to 
serve you even more efficiently than we have 
in fhe past, because we know you better now; 
we know your needs better; and this will help 
us to serve you better. 





Therefore, the best of good wishes and 
our assurance that we will do everything in 
our-power to make them come true. 








THE COMMUNITY IDEA | 


Local Community as its Object. | 
| 
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THE KID ENLISTS. 


The Kid has gone to the Colors 


And we don't know what tommy; 


The Kid we had loved and guddléed 


Stepped out for the Plag today. 
We thought him « chil, » baby 


H 


any way A 
The Swiss navy hasn’t Jost any you duirng the past year. We anticipate that 

boats yet this will be continued for the coming year, and 
Why not send the soldier boy a we ate going to do all that we can to make your 

P...er Fountain pen New Year happy, successful and prosperous. 
Can't buy or sell explosives now Throughout the New Year, wou will have » 


The Kid has gone to the Colors; 
Since he drilled @ school -boy army 
But now he's a 


For his heart is a heart all loyal, | 
| 
| His Dad, when we told him, 


| Yet, blessed with a mother nature, 


| But he whose old shoulders 


With never a care gt all, 


But his country called him man-size 


And the Kid has heard the Call. 


| He paused to watch the recruiting, 


Where, fired by the fife and drum, 
He bowed his head to Old Glory 
nd thought that it whispered 


+ Kid, not being a slacker, | 
sood forth with patriot-joy, 


|To add his name to the roster, 
A 


nd God, we're proud of the boy! 


It seems but @ little while 
In a truly martial style 
man, a Soldier, 
And we lend him a listening ear,. | 
Unscourged by,the curse of fear. 
shuddered, 

His Mother—God bless her!—cried; 
She wept with a mother pride. 


straightened 
Was Grand-dad — for memory ran 


noon, instead of passing through | 


ome! |H 





miles back and forth to school. He 
did not get much of a chance at ed-| 
uecation in his earlier days but is fur-| 
iously devoted to study now © and| 
leads his class in agriculture. | 
—a— 
Preight Car Daily. 
Pressure was brought to bean on 
the Monongahela Valley Traction Co. | 
by lesding citizens which led to a| 
freight car coming direct from! 
ksburg here at 3:15 every after-| 


Oyster says is “the town that the 
newspapers never talk about” It 
carries lots of freight and is a great 
convenience which the town greatly 
appreciates. The new car has been| 
coming about three weekr 





x-- 

‘Teachers are Normal Graduates. 

The good work of the Fairmont 
branch of the State Normal Schools 
in turning out teachers could hardly 
be emphasized better than by the 
statement that out of eleven teachers 
in the Lumberport schools, six are 
graduates of the Fairmont Normal 
and two others have attended it. H. 
H. Green, superintendent of the 
schools, is a graduate of both the Un- 
iversity-and the Fairment Normal. A 
B. Sharp, principal of the schools, is 
8 graduate of the Normal. 





ay for any | 


| To years when he, too, a youngster, 


———= 
New “Chief” Not Very Bus: 


EEN 





customer without deposit on it as 
a. gvarantee of good faith | 
that a pretty 
. k 


Big stores have so industriously; “The ordinary marketing price 
advertised their ability to undersell,) which a merchant ,puts upon his! 
that many customers have come to| goods is determined very largely by| 
|his cost of doing business. | 
fact that} “In the small towns that is less,| 


























e of Syrup big cities. price than the city merchant 

White Compound all for 60 cents. | And that for this reason alone the still make the same profit, because 
We have so many attractive arti-/ small town merchant should be able|h's expense of doing business is less. 
cles suitable for Christmas gifts that|to give the better values “The small town merchant may 
we can't undertake to enumerate all ahi pay a little more for his goods, but 





many people want. We have been only can, but actually does sell chea 
buying with Christmas in view now! per than his big city rival 
for some time. This gentleman recently gave tes. 
We are indebted to Hugh B. Wine-|timony before the committee on In 
miller of Camp Lee for a copy °f teratate and Foreign Commerce, a 
“The Bayonet” a mighty interesting | Washington, and is reported by Prin | 
paper published there by the soldier | ters’ Ink as saying 
of that camp. All of the Lumber “The same article varies in its sell-|try store can do business more eco- 
port boys expect to be home for a) ing price in larger and amaller towns.|nomically than the big city store! 
short furlough between now anc te) “The cost of doing business in the} does. That is true on account of the 
first of the year | smal! town is less, and the same ar-| expense. j 
We reprint in this issue a page ticle is frequently sold for a less} “ would say generally that the) 
from the Clarksburg Exponent, date | price in th-* town than it is in lar-'same articles are sold for something 
of November 24, as well as items! ger city leas than they are in the city stores. 
from the Shinnston News, Fairmont | 
Times and Fairmont West Virginian. 
These were all written by Mr. E. E.| 
Meredith, a former school mate-of the 
writer's and editor of the Missouri 
Breeze, a Zephyr from the Show Me 
Lang, in Chicago, for the past eight 
years, Naturally these items and 
this paper is a splendid advertise 
ment for Lumberport. | 





d Co. | not equal to the cost of doing busi 
t 


“It is my judgment that the toun-| 














Who had made just oodles of money while living under a flag 
which guaranteed to lim life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
pr Tg oe and io a nation which gave him the opportunity to amass this 
BUY YOUR AUTO NOW i wenbts 
Present indications are such that) the rifle cracked ; the bayonet glistened ; the machine gun clicked 
there is every indication of a short 7 
age of pdeasure vehicles for next 
year. The man who thinks of buying 


a deadly song and huge cannons thundered. That nation which 
had protected his life and his property had been challenged and 
in the spring should piace his order|| millions of men raltied to the call to protect the nation. These 
e machine now. Should || men are now in the trenches facing death every minute of the 
he nut want i in the spring he oA day and in the army camps preparing themselves for the trenches 


now and get th 


have nv treuble disposing of +t 
We think that fp preentiog ‘the! 









Maxwell and Studebaker cars to our ree es. 
aves we are offering, teo us|] 1 West Virginia who will not be required ¢0 endure the suffer- 
good vars n avket, |}, ings of the can boys in che, want to make life 








duction of a painting taking up the remaining space. 
Mr. Gruener asks us if we call this blotter good 
advertising. We do. But publicity of this kind is 
more of a reminder than an actual sales producer, 
so it would not be well to expect direct results, as 
you would from a store paper or newspaper ad. 

JAMES TAYLOR, general manager of Hoff & Bro., 
Inc., Reading, Pa., sent us two Christmas ads. One 
ad he corrected in accordance with a suggestion of 
ours, and writes us that he believes acting on our 
suggestion improved the ad greatly. Mr. Taylor 
asks our opinion on another Xmas ad which, in his 
estimation, was an absolute failure, typographically. 
We are inclined to disagree on this, as the ad was 
a collection. of cuts of articles suitable for gifts, 
and practically no copy was used; and for this 
reason it performed the service of a suggestion ad 
very capably. On the whole, we think it deserving 
of praise. Mr. Taylor complains of the ad-setting 
service rendered by the newspapers of his town, 
and explains that this is why 's ideas are often 
so changed in the composition the ad as to repre- 
sent something entirely different. Many hardware 
men are up against this same proposition, and it 
would seem that a firm hand and a withholding of 
advertising for a short period are the only methods 
of reforming the situation. 


that » merchant in the small | 7 


put you don’t every 01 fi person should D id onsequently e P rig | 

mit you don't every thoughtful person should know|and consequently he can get aloig) (p p seredith Press eng: Leman en edpavicetee peaated teal 
that the cost of doing business in the! with a smaller profit ccchnans bi se aes " 

box of Laxa-| small towns is far less than in the| “He can mark his goods at a lower)” —or as 80 ad yesterday to remind a leading citizen 


| Problems which are perlpexing to that his auto was standing too long 
jothet towns of the same size. While | in the middle of the street, emphasiz } C 

other towns of from 1,000 to 5,000] ing the need of a traffic cop. This|, ross 
population find it impossible to main-| morning he once more was called up- | 
tain a musical organization, Lumber- Jon to perform a duty when he warn-| lished in the West Virginian recently, 
|port has a band which is thirteen) ed @ Jad riding # pony that there was reminds Martin Brothers of Haywood 


of them all. Come in early and let} Listen, then, to the assertion of J.| the diff ot wide, it i 
ps help make your pon Weim ascot “y Marsha | pea nth lyase tprcellyae sy Monee “| years-old, having been organized on danger of exceeding the speed limit.|of @ car located on the storage sid- 
know what to give as well as what|\that the small town merchant not! ness | March 4th, 1904, and on a splendid |About all I did the first ten days of jings there last summer, in which a 


basis both musically and financially.|my service was to loaf around the |robip had made a nest. The nest was 
he diffeulties encountered in keep-| door of the movie theater with the| put on display at Martin Brothers 
Place is equipped to do business om ®| ing @ band together are brought out | boys” he confesses, “or occasionally |store where i caused titters among 
leas expense than the merchant in the| by the mere statement that Clarks-|ride over to Haywood Junction and | these who 
omy. burg. Salem, Lumberport and Hay-|back on the car by way of variety.”| Baltimore & Ohio cars are haridlel 

—_— | woot have the only bands in Harris- | Lumberport was without a town ser-| Martin Brothers now operate a mine 
jort oduety and Lumberport and Hay | geant for six weeks 
|wood are practically one town. | 
The Lumberport band boasts that over the state to the effect that labor |ings in the vicinity. They are using 
jit has never asked anything from the | was 80 scarce that Lumberport could| box cars for coal and are forced to 
citizens to date without getting quick | not secure either a chief of pulice or | locate empties themselves and coax 
response the 
day and Thursday nights in a room |not greatly exaggerated. Finally Mr./railroad authorities are either not in- 
*|donated by the Maccabees, which | Butts agreed 
lodge provides heat and light as well | position and Rev. G. H. Burnside was|the car supply. 
as 
the town, also the uniforms, so that | here whe: 
; when | 

. | most surrender his instrument and 

There Was Once a Rich Mam _{|s:ic One tember carvind his: born 
jwith him when he went to Ohio not 
|long ego and a constable soon went 
‘after him. 
The Lumberport band now includes |¢redted with having knocked the | © 
| Arthur Swiger, leader; Odbert Swi-|Very dickens out of the show business 
There came a time when the flag was unfurfed; when ||€tr- Archie Swiger, Homer Metone| noses of the Alpha Theatre a 
Caylor and ‘Harold Hall, clarinets; | Lumberport says nothing of the kind 
Charley Matheney and George Hart- jase happened there. 
er altos, C. B. Shreves, baritone; ,#tre runs pictures every night and) 
Harry Matheney and Aubrey Swiger, | had been charging five and ten cents. 
slide trombones; } 
|s0; Homer Sprout, bass drum; and, and eleven cents for adults. Duty| 











ARE THERE ANY RICH MEN Pads 


Reading matter continues on page 92 





as changed by the Flag to W. R. Butts, new chief of police 

a MAN! Lumberport, who is also his own 
W. M. Herschel. | police ferce, has held the position for 

a fortnight without making a single 


LUMBERPORT BAND. arrest. He was getting discouraged 








| 
| 





| wateh the manner in whieh 


before Mr. Butts }«% Haywood and had no cars yester. 


ars on sid- 





as appointed. When an item went | dayalthough there were 


The band practices Mon-|q Baptist preacher, the facts were| railroad men to place them, as 
to accept the former| terested or don't know how to handle 


rent. The instruments belong to | induced to return to the Baptist work ——————_ + - 

re he formerly served. THE LATEST FORD STORY 
According’ to the Bowman Citizen 
& woman went to a local doctor to 
have some corns removed. The doc 
tor brought her a bowl of hut water 
and told her to soak them for half an 
hour and he would remove them. In 
the meantime he went out to attend 
throughout the country, but Alph Du-|* another patient. When he return 
t|ed he was astonished to findthewo 


member quits the band he 





WHAT SOME PEOPLE SAY 
And Some Side Remarks. 

|(Prom Fairmont West Virginian). 
The war tax on amusements 





4|man sitting in the bowl Rather 
The Alpha the-| Pointedly he told the woman that he 
had requested her to souk her feet 
|in the water. The M. D. nearly faint 
ed when ‘she told him that she guess. 
ed she knew where her corns were 
after having ridden in a Ford car all 
summer.—Dunn County Setter 





R. Y. Fortney, bas. | Now it charges six cents for children 
says 

“I' believe that the attendance 
since The war tax 
went into effect. The people | WARNING AUAI 
seem glad to pay the fitile as. FRA 
ent for the war in connect 
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The U. S. 





Coming Conventions 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. 


Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Columbus, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Boston, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 1918. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Mitchell, Feb. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918. 
F. J. Shepard, secretary, Mitchell. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 28, 29, 30, 1918. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary, Woolworth Building, New York City. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 28, 29. 30, 1918. John Donnan, secretary, 
Richmond, Va. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Cedar Point, Ohio. Date not yet set. M. L. 
Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 
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There is an excellent 
profit for you in sell- 
ing this Latch— 


—It will pay you to bring 
it to the attention of all 
who may be interested. 






"HERE is no man to whom an efficient piece of 


mechanism appeals more strongly than the up-to- 
date farmer. For that reason it will be easy for you 
to sell most of them 


The Watrous-Acme 
Barn Door Latch 


ECURITY, convenience and dura- being sherardized and the bolt tinned. 


bility are its special features. Its The Latch comes in two finishes, ja- 
few parts are heavy and strong. It panned and galvanized. It is adjust- 
locks automatically and is operated able for doors from 7% to | 34 inches 
from either side of the doors by means thick, and should the doors sag, the 
of a roomy, comfortable handle. One Latch and padlock eyes are so con- 
easy motion slides the bolt back. All structed as to operate effectively. 
parts are carefully protected against Printed directions for applying are 
rust, the long, piano-wire springs enclosed with each latch. 


Send a trial order to your jobber, asking for the 
Watrous-Acme Barn Door Latch 1240. If he 
cannot supply you, let us know. 


@ Works 


New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 





New York, 100 Lafayette St. Chicago, 73 East Lake St. 
Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley Ball 
Bearing Butts. Also, Pulls. Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners, Screen 
Window and Blind Trimmings, Twin Rolled Box Strapping and Cold Rolled Stripped Steel 

Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill doors. 


See our advertisement on Box Strapping in this issue 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


‘‘Sanitas’’ Refrigerators 


The Baldwin Refrigerator Com- 
pany, Burlington, Vt., is featuring 
“Sanitas” refrigerators made with 


“porceliron” or vitrified steel lining, 
both seamless and also in flat plate. 

The “porceliron” is fused to stout 
steel in a furnace at a temperature 
of 1800 to 2000 degrees. This mate- 
rial is hard as flint, will not scratch 
and is a pure glossy white. It is 
easily cleaned and is durable. 

The “Sanitas” refrigerators are 
moderately priced. The exteriors are 
of oak, thoroughly filled, primed and 
handsomely finished. The front base 
swings in or out. 

Lock and hinges are of 
brass, nickel-plated. 
tors are equipped 


polished 
The refrigera- 
with 


shelves of 





Baldwin “Sanitas” refrigerators 


woven wire, with a removable brass 
nickel-plated waste pipe and an in- 
side air-tight trap of nickel-plated 
brass. 

The refrigerators are insulated 
with two layers of insulating sheath- 
ing, one thickness of heavy “linofelt” 
with waterproof paper on both sides, 
dead air space, besides the inside and 
outside case of wood. 

A copy of a 64 page catalog cov- 
ering this company’s large line of dry- 
air refrigerators will be mailed to 
dealers upon request. 


New Fire Extinguisher 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, Madison Avenue and Forty-first 
Street, New York City, has recently 
brought out a new model fire extin- 
guisher which measures 13 in. long, 
3 in. in diameter and when filled 
weighs only 6% lb. Its convenient 
size and light weight makes this ex- 
tinguisher easy to handle, while its 
simplicity of operation renders it ef- 


fective even in the hands of an inex- 
perienced or timid person. ; 
The fluid in the extinguisher will 
not injure the skin, fabric or machin- 
ery, but it will put out any kind of 





Johns-Manville fire extinguisher 


incipient fire. Blazing oil, grease or 
chemicals, which water only spreads, 
are instantly extinguished, and since 
the fluid is an absolute non-conductor 
of electricity, it can be used to put 
out an electrical blaze with perfect 
safety to the operator. 

One can discharge the extinguisher 
by pumping, where there’s room, and 
when the fire is in an awkward spot, 
the user can do all the pumping out 
in the open, where he has sufficient 
elbow room. Then he can go into 
the tightest corner, épen up the noz- 
zle and discharge the fluid by the air 
pressure previously pumped up. This 
two-way operation is an_ exclusive 
feature with the Johns-Manville ex- 
tinguisher. The nozzle lever on the 
bottom is the mark of fire safety. 

The extinguisher is made of heavy 
drawn brass seamless tubing in either 
brass or nickel finish, and is furnished 
with a black enameled bracket to at- 
tach to the wall, automobile dash or 
motor boat cowl. The Johns-Manville 
extinguisher fluid for refilling is sold 
in 1-qt. cans, a sufficient quality for 
one recharge. 

Illustrated descriptive matter and 
prices will be mailed to dealers upon 
request. 


Du Pont ‘‘Trapshooting”’ 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company of Wilmington, Del., has 
just issued an attractive booklet en- 
titled “Trapshooting Equipment for 
the Country Club.” It deals with 


Reading matter continues on page 


92 


trapshooting at country clubs and the 
trapshooting facilities of many well- 
known clubs are pictured. The book 
is well printed and each page contains 
a striking illustration. The double 
spread center pages contain a splendid 
picture of the Trapshooting Branch of 
the South Shore Country Club of Chi- 
cago, Ill. The last few pages of the 
book consist of a complete buying 
guide for trapshooting equipment. 
Everything needed for the sport is 
mentioned. A copy of the book will 
be mailed to dealers upon request. 


Cole High Oven Range 


The Cole Mfg. Company, 3218-3238 
So. Western Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
manufacturer of hot blast stoves and 
ranges and air-tight wood stoves, has 
recently perfected a new high oven 
range which occupies small floor space, 
is a fuel saver and is moderate in 
price. 

The company claims that this stove 


o-—-— 





Cole high oven range 


will keep both the kitchen and dining 
room warm because of its air-tight 
construction, and that it will hold fire 
all night on one-third hod of coal. 
The base heat of this stove keeps the 
kitchen floor warm and comfortable. 
The malleable lids and key plate are 
said to be as good as are used on ex- 
pensive ranges. 

Illustrated literature and prices will 
be furnished to dealers upon request. 


New ‘‘National’’ Catalog 


The National Manufacturing Co., of 
Sterling, [ll., has recently brought out 
its 1918 catalogue, which is very at- 
tractively composed and contains 104 
pages. 

Several new items have been added 
to the company’s extensive line of 
builders’ hardware, among them the 
No. 25 swinging door latch, which was 
illustrated and described in the Feb. 
7 issue of HARDWARE AGE. 

The company explains in this cata- 


04 
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Reliability of the 
Vise Nut 


in a woodworking vise makes satisfied customers and relieves the 
dealer of repair troubles. The service embodied in a vise depends 
largely on the construction of the vise nut. 


Richards-Wilcox 
Rapid Acting 
Vises 





PATENTED 


are built around a cam-operating nut composed of only two pieces 
which form a work combination particularly powerful and simple. 
It is absolutely reliable in action and will not get out of order, as 
there are no springs nor small parts to wear out. Instantly adjust- 


able to any width. Continuous screw action. 


Made in three styles and sizes 


for all ordinary requirements. 


Write for illustrated booklet, 
“Richards-Wilcox Rapid Acting 


Vises and Manual Training 
Benches."’ Sent without obliga- 


tion. 


See pages 208-215 of R-W cata- 
log No. 12; pages 252-257 of R-W 
catalog No. 16. 


Ri chardsWilcoxManufacturin$ (0 





SAN FRANCISCO Aurora, ILuinois, USA. MINNEAPOLIS 
Gia Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd,.London, Ont. STLOUIS 


“Ahanger for any door that slides” 
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log its methods of sherardizing. Each 
piece of sherardized goods they send 
out is subjected to what is known 
as the Preece test. This is a chem- 
ical test, and its action is equivalent 
to twenty years’ exposure to the 
weather. The finished piece must 
stand this test or it is rejected by the 
inspector. 

Some of the other items illustrated 
in this catalogue are the adjustable 
storm-proof door hangers, flexible door 
hangers, rigid barn door hangers, 
sliding door latches, all-steel latches, 
garage door latches, garage door sets, 
sliding and swinging garage door sets, 
foot and chain bolt sets, garage door 
holders, wire hooks and _ staples, 
hinges, push plates, ball-bearing floor 
hangers, spring door  turnbuckles, 
screen and storm door sets, drawer 
pulls, ornamental butts, etc. 

A copy of this catalogue will be 
mailed to dealers upon request. 


Swivel Repair Link 


The Cleveland Galvanizing Works 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has very 
recently placed upon the market the 
“One Minute” combined swivel and 
chain repair link. It has found con- 





Combined swivel and chain repair link 


siderable favor among chain users be- 
cause of its versatility, strength and 
simplicity, and being constructed of 
but three parts, which can be put in 
place in the chain with a hammer, a 
pair of pliers or a vise. It may be 
used with welded, weldless, or flat- 
link chain and is furnished in three 
sizes for use with the different sizes 
of chain. 

An interesting folder has been is- 
sued, describing and illustrating the 
repair link, a copy of which will be 
mailed to dealers upon request. 


‘*Cowmatic’’ Fountain 


The Livestock Individual Drinking 
Fountain Co., Lynchburg, Va., is 
featuring the “Cowmatic” drinking 
fountain, a simple and durable device 
made of cast iron, which, when placed 
within reach of the cow enables her 
to turn perfectly clean fresh water 
into an individual cup, which she may 
drink whenever she wants, day or 
night. Each cup is independent, -in- 
dividual, self-filling, self-emptying, 
non-overflowing and anti-freezing. 

No water remains in the cups. 
They are at all times closed and 
empty except when the cows are ac- 


tually drinking from them. The foun- 
tain is attached to the water pipe 
just the same as an ordinary cock or 
other plumbing fixture, and no sep- 
arate or float tank is required. Each 
cup has a lid or cover to keep the 
hay and trash out, which eliminates 





the necessity of taking them down to 
clean them out. There are no plates 
or parts under which filth may ac- 
cumulate and be stirred up for the 
cow to drink every time the water is 
turned into her cup. 

The hard rubber and graphite fuller 
ball in the supply valve is connected 
with the lid by means of the threaded 
valve stem and a cotter key, and 
should the ball ever wear or need 
adjustment, this can be done by means 
of the nut on the valve stem. The 
drain valve plug is also connected to 
the lid by means of a stem and a cot- 
ter key. 

The lid is so hinged to the cup as 
to prevent its reaching a vertical po- 
sition and consequently, unless it is 
held open, its own weight causes it to 
fall and close or cover the cup, press 
the supply valve ball tightly in its 
valve seat and at the same time de- 
press the drain plug down into an 
enlarged chamber, below the drain 
outlet, and open the drain. It is not 
dependent upon any springs or other 
contrivance liable to get out of order, 
but is operated solely by the cow and 
gravity. The lid controls the water 
and the cow controls the lid. It is 
claimed that the “Cowmatic” fountain 
will increase the milk of the cow from 
5 to 25 per cent. ; 

Illustrated literature and prices 
will be mailed to dealers upon request. 


Westinghouse Fans 


Concentration on those’ models 
whose serviceability and popularity 
have been amply tested has been the 
aim of the 1918 changes in the line 
of fans made by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company of East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Where both the four 
and six-blade fans have been offered 
the six-blade fans have been elimi- 
nated, and some of the less popular 
ceiling fans have been withdrawn. 

As a pioneer in the introduction of 
drawn steel frames the Westinghouse 


Company has secured a _ prominent’ 


place in the public’s esteem for the 
lightness, attractive shape and finish 
of its fans. Tests show the power 
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THANKS 

W. D. Biggers, secretary The 
Continental Co., Detroit, couldn’t 
wait for the mails to carry the 
story. He wired HARDWARE AG&kE, 
Feb. 13: 

“Congratulations on Spring Buy- 
ing Number— it is the best ever.” 

















economy of these fans to be excep- 
tionally high, while their operation is 
quiet. Since an oiling all around is 
required but once a year, mainte- 
nance is reduced to a minimum. 

All portable fans are provided with 
a hinge joint to adapt them to mount- 
ing on’ either desk or wall. The 
oscillating mechanism can be adjusted 
for a “swing” of from 45 to 90 deg. 
at the rate of eight per minute, or 
can be locked out of service entirely. 
A tilt of 20 deg. from a horizontal 
can also be had. 

The Westinghouse “Whirlwind,” an 
8-in. fan at a popular price, has the 
drawn steel construction characteristic 
of Westinghouse fans. From it have 
been omitted, however, such refine- 
ments as speed control, highly pol- 
ished blades, and others not necessary 
for durability. Current can be cut 
off by separating the attachment plug. 

The remainder of the portable line 
includes both the oscillating and non- 
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Westinghouse fans for 1918 


oscillating fans of 10, 12 and 16-in. 
diameters. _Ten-inch fans have zinc- 
plated, polished and lacquered blades; 
the 12 and 16-in. models have pol- 
ished and lacquered brass blades. The 
finish of all other parts is dull black. 
All models are packed in substantial 
boxes, and include attachment plug 
and 8 ft. of cord. 

The Westinghouse gyrating fans 
are furnished for either floor or ceil- 
ing mounting. The fans themselves 
are 6-blade, 12-in. models, attached 
to a rotating body which turns on a 
ball bearing. One of the fan motors 
is geared to a mechanical drive oper- 
ating on a central stationary pulley. 
Thus the rate of revolution does not 
vary with the air reaction. Breezes 
at any angle from a horizontal to 35 
deg. below can be secured. The finish 
is dull black throughout, save for the 
blades, which are polished brass. No 
guards are furnished. 

The ceiling fans are furnished in 
four-blade models, of 32 and 56 in. 
diameter. A number of electrolier 
attachments are furnished for these 
and for the gyrating fans.  Illus- 
trated descriptive matter and prices 
will be mailed to dealers upon request. 


Reading matter continues on page 96 
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“ELECTROMATIC”’ @ 
Typ e Ten —Twenty wy 


“Keep your seat and press the button.” This un- 
locks the doors and folds them back clear cf the 
opening. The “Electromatic” Type Ten-Twenty 
is attached to the regular light circuit and never 
fails to operate quickly and easily. Cost practically 
nothing for maintenance. Simple and easy to install. 
Can be used on any opening not to exceed 12 feet 
in width and where head room is 16 inches or more. 
Complete outfit shipped mounted on timber ready~ 
to attach to wall over opening. 


Send specifications, giving distance between door jambs, 
distance from top of door to ceiling, wall construction, 
whether light circuit is alternating or direct current, and 
our Engineering Department will work out details. Illus- 
trated and described on page 9 of our new general catalog 
No. 85. If you do not have a copy, send for it today. 





DOOR HANGERS AND TRACKS, SPRING HINGES, ROLLING 
LADDERS, GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE, FIRE DOOR HARD- 
WARE, OVERHEAD CARRIERS, HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 











DEALERS 


THIS IS. YOUR 
CHANCE TO PROFIT 








There is a vast market for 
the “Electromatic” in gar- 
ages. Every public garage 
is alive prospect. A garage 
owner once informed of 
the “Electromatic” will 
readily see that it soon 
pays for itself in time, heat 
and convenience. With a 
little effort on your part, 
this will develop into a 
worth while proposition to 
you. Interesting margin on 
all orders. Write for details. 





ALLITH-PROUTY CO., panvitte, w., v. s. a. 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 








PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


EARLE, ARK.—H. E. Stall has recently opened a hardware 
store, and will deal in the following: Baseball goods, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cab- 
inets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sporting goods and washing 
machines. 

SEYMOUR, CONN The Seymour Commercial Company, 159 
Main Street, is successor to the Seymour Lumber & Hard- 
ware Company. Catalogs requested on automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, hammocks and tents, heavy farm 
implements, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints,’oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods and toys and games. 





JEROME, IDAHO.—L. C. Thompson, formerly connected with 
the Twin Falls Hardware Company, has purchased the 
Daley-Trounson Hardware Company stock He will continue 
business under his own name. 

Fort DopGr, lowa.—Wesley Johnson, 1108 Central Avenue, 
is purchaser of the Fleck & Kaufman hardware business 
Catalogs requested on the following Zathroom = fixtures, 
builders’ hardware, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, ranges and cook stoves. refrigera- 
tors, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and 
washing machines. 

Fort Mapison, lowa.—The Barbour Hardware Company 
has changed hands The Urfer and Mack Hardware Com- 
pany is the new owner. 

GERMANIA, Ilowa.—H. H. Furst has recently bought the Ley 
hardware stock, comprising bathroom fixtures, crockery and 
glassware, electrical household specialties, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, ete. . 





MELTONVILLE, Towa.—H. I. Squire has purchased the hard- 
ware stock of W. C. Thomas, also the harness stock of J. H 
Huber, which he will move into his new store building. He 
will enlarge his hardware stock, on which catalogs are re- 
quested, together with catalogs on harness. 








VINTON, IOWA The Moon-Secor Hardware Company has 
commenced business here, dealing in the following: Bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, furnac heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, tin shop and washing machines. Catalogs. re- 
quested. 














HAZELTON, KaANn.—The hardware stock of Charles H 
Stewart has been sold to the Mackey McBraver Lumber Com 
pany, which requests catalogs on hardware 

LINCOLNVILLE, KAN.—-The Baum hardware stock has been 
sold to Frederick Rohlfs, who has also added a line of auto- 
mobiles, tractors and trucks. Catalogs requested 

MuscoTaH, Kan.—Hobbs Bros. are closing out their stock 
of hardware 

CARSON City, Micu.—N. H. Geller has purchased the in- 
terest of Joseph Bower in the hardware firm of Bower & 
Geller, and will continue business under his own name 

FLORENCE, MINN H. H. Benson has completed the tempo- 
rary building recently erected, and moved his hardware stock 
into it. 

HARMONY, MINN.—Hallisy & Riceland have dissolved part- 
nership, T. F. Hallisy having withdrawn from the firm His 
interest has been purchased by William McGee, who will 
continue under the firm name of Riceland & McGee. 

RUTHTON, MINN.-—-A. M. Evenson has purchased an interest 
in the H. V. Pedersen hardware store Pedersen & Evenson 
is the new firm name, and catalogs are requested on a gen- 
eral line of hardware. 

VeRGAS, MINN.—Stangenes & Brooks have succeeded Stan- 
genes & Meyer. 

VASECA, MINN.-—The Goodspeed & Smith hardware stock 
has been taken over by the Miller Johnson Hardware Com- 
pany. 

ASHMORE, Mont.—The Ashmore Mercantile Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to deal in 
automobile accessories, builders’ hardware, cream separators, 
fishing tackle, heating stoves, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, shelf hardware, lubricating oils, ete. 

COLERIDGE, Nes.—J. W. and A. R. Linkhart, doing business 
under the name of the Coleridge Hardware Company, have 
disposed of their stock to Kelly L. Henderson who will con- 
tinue it as the Henderson Hardware Company. 

STROMSBURG, NeEB.—The Rystrom Implement Company has 
bought the stock of the Lytle Implement Company and will 
be consolidated with its own at 714-718 Lincoln Avenue. 

CANTON, OHIO The Canton Hardware Company, doing 


both a wholesale and retail business, but mostly wholesale, 
has increased its capital stock from $350,000 to $500,000 

MECHANICSBURG, On1I0,—Cliftord Osborn has sold his stock 
to F. P. Legge, who requests catalogs on automobile acces- 
sories, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies 
dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

MIDDLETOWN, On10,—A. B. Shetter is now occupying the 
addition which has been made to his present quarters. 

CHANDLER, OKLA.—M. R. Neal, who has recently bought the 
Ss. A. Key hardware stock, requests catalogs on the following 
items: Buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
cutlery, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware and washing machines. 

FREDERICK, OKLA.—The Pritchard & Carr hardware stock 
has been sold. A. H. Pritchard is the purchaser. 

Stroup, OkLA.—The J. C. Comer Hardware Company has 
bought the hardware store of A. B. Hester on West Main 
Street 

BISHOPVILLE, S. C.—W. C. Rogers, whose stock was re 
cently damaged by fire, has resumed business. 

Lyons, S. D.—The Lind Hardware Company has purchased 
a building here and engaged in business, carrying a com 
plete stock of hardware and implements. 

ScoTLAND, S. D.—Charles Donley has bought a half in- 
terest in the Birkinbine & Brown hardware business. He 
will continue business with Guy R. Brown, the other partner, 
under the name of Brown & Donley, and requests catalogs 
on automobile trucks and furniture 

TYNDALL, S. D.—Matthew Weisser & Son have sold out to 
J. D. Merkel. The new owner requests catalogs on the fol- 
lowing lines: Bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bi- 
cycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle. 
furnaces, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

3LOSsom, TExXAs.—W. J. Patton has started in business 
here, carrying a stock of bicycles, crockery and glassware 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, shelf hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, etc 

TAyYLor, TeExXas.—-The Hoch Hardware Company, 202 West 
Second Street, requests catalogs on automobile accessories 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines 

TKAGUE, TEXAS.—The Goolsby-Lindsey Hardware Company 
has been dissolved. The J. E. Lindsey Hardware Company 
continues. 

Waco, Texas.—-The Waco Hardware & Furniture Company, 
619 Austin Street, has changed its name to the Waco Hard- 
ware Company. 

GORDONSVILLE, VA.—James W. Sneed & Bro., successors to 
W. T. Snead & Bro., request catalogs on automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines to order, hammocks and tents 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sport 
ing goods and washing machines. 

BaGLey, Wis.—T. E. Bradt now owns the hardware business 
formerly conducted by J. T. Clifton. 

BLACK RIVER FALLS, Wis.—A. S. Benson, Alexander Bocl 
and Frank Helbling have organized the Farmers’ Suppl) 
Company as successor to Bock & Helbling & James Living- 
stone They request catalogs on gasoline engines, cream 
separators and implements. 




















DANE, Wis.—The Dane Implement Company is successo! 
to the firm of Dohm Bros. A. J. Dohm is manager. 

KELLNERSVILLE, Wis.—The Yohanek Hardware Store has 
commenced business here, dealing in automobile accessories 
builders’ hardware, cutlery, mechanics’ tool silverware 
shelf hardware, paints, oils, varnishes and glags, ete. Cat 
alogs requested on stoves, ranges and screw cases 





Reading matter continues on page 98 
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Food Choppers, Bread Makers, 
Coffee Percolators 


Food to-day costs money. We are all out to 
make this food go just as far as possible. Universal 
Food Choppers, Bread Makers and Percolators con- 
serve food. 











We have spent thousands of dollars to impress 
this fact. 

Housewives everywhere are buying food saving, 
labor saving appliances. Put these articles where 
they can be seen and handled—it won't hurt them 
—but will sell them. 





Send for our new special window 
trim and sales helps. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


























Four Sizes 
$1.50 to $3.00 


Sizes Four Sizes 
4 to 14 Cups $2.00 to $3.50 
$4.50 to $6.00 





ON EACH PIECE OR LABEL 
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Gabriel Snubbers 


The Gabriel Mfg. Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is featuring the 
Gabriel snubbers designed to protect 
the car by eliminating vibration and 
prolong the life of tires by keeping 
the wheels on the ground, giving per- 
fect traction. It is also claimed they 
save time and gasoline by making it 
unnecessary to slow down for cross- 
walks, rough spots, etc. 

It is stated that no matter how 
easy a car may ride, snubbers will 
make it ride better because they do 
not spoil any of the good qualities 





Gabriel snubbers 


of the springs, but assist them in 
doing their work by keeping them 
under perfect control at all times, re- 
gardless of road conditions or weight 
of load. 

The snubbers are easily attached by 
clamping on the flange‘of the chan- 
nel frame without drilling or disfigur- 
ing it. A set of snubbers consists of 
two for front springs and two for 
rear springs. Illustrated literature 
and prices will be mailed to dealers 
upon request. 


Oil and Grease Gun 


The Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has recently intro- 
duced a new combination oil and 
grease gun, the barrel of which is 
made from seamless drawn _ brass 
shell with a heavy bottom threaded 
to fit a Ford transmission casing or 


oyna | 





Oil and grease gun 


a brass oil spout suitable for heavy 
oils or light grease. An oil tip screws 
into the end of the spout for use with 
either light oil or kerosene. 

This gun is strongly made and of 
first-class workmanship, with a dipped 
and lacquered finish. The pump has 
a 6-in. stroke, 14-in. diameter bar- 
rel, and the length over all is 12 in. 
With the plunger extended it meas- 
ures 17 in. 

An illustrated’ circular will be 
mailed to dealers upon request. 


Crescent Catalog 


The Crescent Mfg. Company, 129 
Reade Street, New York City, has 
recently issued its 1918 automobile ac- 
cessory catalog, which contains 68 
pages, showing a wide line. A copy 
will be mailed to the trade upon re- 
quest. 


Rhodes Sponge Book 


The James H. Rhodes Co., 153-159 
West Austin Avenue, Chicago, III., 
and also 162 William Street, New 
York City, has recently published a 
sponge hand-book which is a compre- 
hensive guide for sponge buyers, list- 
ing and describing a complete line of 
sponges from all important sources, 
of all grades and for all purposes, 
with a section devoted to chamois 
skins. 

The hand-book, which contains fifty 
pages, illustrates and describes where 
sponges grow and how they are 
picked, the number of different grades, 


and also gives the sponge buyer some 
interesting information which he needs 
to know. 

A special feature of this company’s 
line is the “Peerless” brand of auto- 
mobile sponges which are packed in 
attractive individual boxes, as illus- 
trated, retailing from 50 cents to 
$2.50 each. These sponges are said 
to be the best the ocean produces. 

For the less particular automobile 
trade the company supplies several 
cheaper grades of selected pieces for 
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Ri.odes “Peerless” speedswool sponge 


automobile washing and kindred uses, 
the sheepswool cuts, velvets and 
grasses, all in self-selling cartons, 
similar to the ones shown. 

These sponges in individual pack- 
ages afford the hardware dealer 4 
complete line, ready for show case OF 
window display, correctly priced, pro- 
tected from soiling and deterioration, 
stocked and sold with the least trouble 
and at a good profit. 

The sponges are also packed in lots 


Reading matter continues on page 100 
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The Opportunity of the Hardware Trade 


The entrance of the Du Pont Company into the paint field means much 
more than that we are going to sell vaint. 








It means the beginning of a new epoch in the paint industry. 

The same organizing, operating, selling facilities and abilities that have 
earned for the Du Pont Company unquestioned world leadership in other 
helds of industry are being applied in the paint business. 

Just as the dealer who represents Du Pont in the explosives field auto- 
matically gets the bulk of that trade in his locality, so will the dealer who 
represents Du Pont in the paint field automatically get the bulk of the paint 
trade. 

We believe there has been too much tin can and too little annual net 
profit in the merchandising of paint. 

We propose to sell the protective and decorative features of paints, var- 
nishes and finishes, rather than the cans, and at the same time to make the 
business show a much larger annual net to our dealers. 


We Want, in Every City, Town and Small Town 


A FULL-LINE AGENCY FOR— AND ANOTHER FULL-LINE AGENCY FOR— 


Boeken a re 
STANDARD 







Each line is complete in itself and on the highest plane of 
quality and reputation. Each is now backed by the organiza- 
* tion and resources of the Du Pont Company. 


Act Promptly if You Want This Desirable Connection 


In many towns one or the other or both of these agencies are already established 

In other towns we have numerous dealers in other lines, and we are likely to hear 
from several from the same city or town. 

Except in large cities, we do not want more than one Harrison and one Bridgeport 
agency. 

Prompt action will impress us that you are a live wire and probably the man 
we want. . 

Please write, stating which line you prefer, and we will promptly lay our plan 
before you. 

Sales Promotion Division 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company, 


Wilmington, Del. 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Wilmington, Del., Explosives 
DU PONT CHEMICAL WORKS, Wilmington, Del., Pyroxylin and Coal 

ar Chemicals 
DU PONT FABRIKOID CO., Wilmington, Del., Leather Substitutes 
THE ARLINGTON WORKS, 725 Broadway, N. Y., Ivory Pyralin and 
Cleanable Collars. 
HARRISON WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Varnishes, Pigments, 
Acids and Chemicals 
DU PONT DYE WORKS, Wilmington, Del., Dyes and Dye Bases. 
BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING WORKS; Sales Office, 6 E. 39th 
St, Wa Be 


NOTE:—WHEN IN ATLANTIC CITY, VISIT DU PONT PRODUCTS STORE, 
BOARDWALK AND PENN AVE. 
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of a dozen, twenty-five or fifty, each 
sponge being tagged with the proper 
retail price. 

The catalogue is beautifully illus- 
trated and will prove of exceptional 
interest to all dealers. A copy of the 
catalogue will be mailed to the trade 
upon request. 


‘‘Vibrator-Les” Ignition 

The New York Coil Company, 338 
Pearl Street, New York City, has just 
placed upon the market a new ignition 
system especially designed for the 
Ford car which will be marketed under 
the trade name of the “Vibrator-Les” 
coil ignition. This system makes pos- 
sible for the first time the employ- 
ment of a non-vibrating coil in con- 
nection with the Ford untimed mag- 
neto. 

The system consists of an elevating 
gear bracket upon which a high-ten- 
sion distributor is mounted which con- 
tains rather an unusual mechanism 
to cause a non-vibrating coil properly 
functioned on a Ford magneto. 

The transformer coil is secured by 
means of a special bracket to the two 
front studs now employed to hold the 
inlet manifold in position. The con- 








“Vibrator-Les’”’ coil ignition 


ventional four-cylinder dash coil is 
discarded entirely and in its place 
an enameled panel is secured by the 
same cross bolts previously holding the 
coil to the dash. The panel, which is 
very attractive in appearance, con- 
tains a two-point switch with a re- 
movable key, which occupies the posi- 
tion formerly taken by the coil box, 
giving a clean dash, free from incum- 
brances and materially increasing the 
foot room of the car. The system is 
supplied complete, including all wire, 
cables and terminals, also a metallic 
tube that supports all wiring above 
the engine in a neat manner. The list 
price of the system complete is $20. 

Illustrative literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


Ford Tank Gauge 


The Michigan Auto Products Com- 
pany, Ford Building, Detroit, Mich., 
successor to the Ospeco Manufactur- 
ing Company, has placed on the mar- 
ket the Ospeco “Fill-Thru-Sight” 
gauge for Ford cars which allows the 
tank to be filled without removing 
the gauge and enables the driver to 
learn at a glance the exact amount of 
gasoline in the tank. 

The gauge can be read day or night, 
as the dial is made of luminous ma- 
terial. The needle on the dial re- 
sponds quickly, safeguarding against 


overfilling the tank. The gauge can 
be easily installed by anyone by sim- 
ply removing the gasoline tank cap 
and screwing in the gauge by hand. 
It is not necessary to remove the 
gauge when filling the tank. The de- 
vice is designed to accommodate all 


Ford tank gauge 


sizes of filler nozzles or funnels. It 
sells for $2.50. 
The company has also brought out 
several other good devices for the 
Ford car. An illustrated catalog will 
be mailed to the trade upon request. 


‘*E-Z Quick”’ Tire Pump 


The Mayo-Skinner Mfg. Company, 
2115 Elston Avenue, Chicago, IIl., has 
placed on the market a new tire pump 
called the “E-Z Quick.” The piston 
area is reduced, resulting in a much 
less effort being required to pump a 
high air pressure. 

The piston works perfectly free in- 
side the barrel and has large size air 
valve in the center through which the 
barrel is liberally supplied with air 
to its full capacity. The valve is very 
simple in construction, having a flat 
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“B-Z Quick” tire pump 


leather washer which closes to an air- 
tight seat on the pumping stroke and 
opens freely on the upstroke to ad- 
mit a full charge of air. 

The pump is equipped with a wire 
foot base which folds up to the side 
of the barrel. This barrel is 1%4 in. 
in diameter and 22 in. long, made of 
18-gauge steel tubing, perfectly 
smooth inside, nickel plated with high 
polish on the exterior. The piston rod 
is made of Bessemer steel and the 
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handle of polished hard wood. The 
length over all of the pump is 25% 
in. and weight 3% lb. The price is 
$2.50. A thirty-six page illustrated 


catalog showing this company’s line of 
automobile accessories will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


Ford Tire Carrier 


The McKinnon Dash Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is offering a new 
tire carrier to attach to the rear of 
Ford cars which will carry an extra 
wire or wooden wheel quite as well 
as an extra tire with or without a 
demountable rim. It can be used for 
any Ford tire equipment excepting 
the 31-in. by 4-in. over size. 

All welds are on the outside. The 
carrier has a simple locking device to 


Ford rear tire carrier 


prevent theft and is designed to carry 
a tail light and license pad. It is 
finished in black japan, weighs 14 lb., 
and lists at $5 each. 

The same company has also featured 
a superior line of door shields made 
either of patent leather or imitation 
leather, with soft steel inserts. They 
are attractively bound with imitation 
leather, so that the edges cannot fray. 
The soft steel inserts enables one to 
attach them to any car, and being 
sufficiently rigid, each shield will keep 


Automobile door shields 


its shape when once bent to fit the 
door. They eliminate unsightly finger 
marks and save the finish on the 
doors, giving the car a finishing touch 
of elegance. The door shields are 
listed at 50 and 75 cents per pair, 
according to material used. 

Illustrated descriptive matter will 
be mailed to dealers upon request. 


New Mohawk Tube 


The Mohawk Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has just added to its 
line of “Quality” tubes a new tube 
which will fit shoes 30 x 3 and 30 x 
3%. It is made in both pure gum 
and red and lists at $3.80 each. Illus- 
trated descriptive matter will be 
mailed to dealers upon request. 








